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tions is measured, not by extent of 
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or armaments, but by the desires, the 
hopes, and the deep-lying satisfac- 
tions of the individual men, women, 
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Surveys in the Family Field’ 
Francis H. McLean 


I 


OCIAL surveys are more or less “ fash- 

ionable.”” They have been planned and 
used for different purposes in different 
situations, and have had different qualities 
and made different contributions. These 
variations in methods and values need 
thoughtful consideration before a community 
hastily decides to appropriate money and 
imports a survey staff as a fashionable enter- 
prise or a quick panacea for its knotty prob- 
lems. Realistically it must be recognized 
that most surveys are not along “ ideal” 
lines, that surveyors have to take and report 
situations as they find them, and that what- 
ever suggestions a survey may offer, it can- 
not do for a community the fundamental 
work it must do itself to effect growth. 

My interest in the development of field 
work services for family agencies through- 
out the country has naturally led me to ob- 
serve the spread of the survey movement 
and to study its effects and possibilities in 
various places. During the last few years, 
I have had opportunity to study a number 
of surveys that have been made and numer- 
ous other kinds of agency studies. From 
this basis there appear to me possibilities of 
introducing some essential philosophy into 
the process of studying and surveying 
agencies. 

Surveys have sometimes been used as a 
means of accomplishing an objective or idea 
which one group has developed but which 
has not been readily or fully accepted by 
other groups in the community. For 
example, in some situations where it has 
been difficult to deal with the “ poor ” social 
agency that was strongly entrenched, the 


_ "Mr. McLean’s discussion of surveys will appear 
in two sections, the second to be published in the 
July issue of THe Famity. The complete discus- 
sion will be available later in pamphlet form. 


sponsoring group has had the idea of using 
the survey as a tool for coercion, cloaked by 
the apparent impartiality of including all the 
agencies. “ Let us all be surveyed; nobody 
will be favored but we will all go through 
the mill.” This is but one illustration of 
many in which essentially a means to a given 
end was sought and the survey was hailed 
as a means that was bound to be effective. 

A survey ought to be regarded, it seems 
to me, in quite a different light—as part of a 
process of growth. If this is true, careful 
consideration is needed of the conditions and 
times in which a survey may be a useful 
social instrument, and what form of survey 
will be most productive of growth. It seems 
sound to include in our concept studies by 
committees of an agency or council which 
concentrate on particular problems and may 
lead to a report in which outsiders are called 
in for advice—so called self-surveys. The 
essential point is that outside help is called 
on as part of this process of study, not as the 
whole of it or the end of it. The initiative, 
the form, the substance of what has been 
locally thought through are a part of a plan 
of continuous going on together. Any self- 
survey that grows out of this process, no 
matter how limited or extensive, is on solid 
ground. For in such surveys outside ad- 
visers do not take responsibility for anything 
else than to appraise what the local people 
are doing. The outsiders, in other words, 
are not the leaders of the actual work done, 
but a part of it. The ground to be covered 
has been arrived at by much thinking and 
working together, and the study is a part of 
the actual growth process of the agency. 
Our basic consideration is: What are the 
varied ways of normal growth of social work 
in an agency and in a community, and what 
is the place of the survey in such growth? 
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Self-Evaluation as a Process of Growth 
in a Social Agency 


One avenue of normal growth in a social 
agency is examination by the individual 
agency itself and those responsible for its 
operation. If there is not some serious think- 
ing about “ Where are we? Whither shall we 
go?” on the part of both professional staff, 
board and committee members, not to speak 
of the membership of the agency itself, the 
agency will sooner or later become a prob- 
lem, for every static institution is a problem 
in society. There is certainly necessity that 
we sustain and stimulate active development 
instead of waiting passively until a problem 
develops. Every influence to stimulate 
“live agencies” that are doing some real 
thinking is a justified influence. 

In the case work, group, and health areas 
there are, of course, the varied services— 
field, conferences, publications, and so 
forth—offered by national and state agencies 
through which an agency may be aided in 
thinking out its progress. Even before 
Central Councils and Chests were in exist- 
ence, individual persons who vaguely ques- 
tioned and sought help used to find their 
way to these sources of experience and used 
these helps in stirring up activity and chang- 
ing board attitudes. 

Speaking for the case work field alone 
(not knowing about the others), I believe 
the better agencies are certainly approach- 
ing methods for a continual appraisal of 
their work from year to year on the basis of 
seeking where growth is and where future 
growth may occur. If all agencies made 
this continual appraisal, one might at least 
start at the same level in any common 
thinking. But the attitude of “ whatever is, 
is right” is a frequent barrier to progress. 
Loyalty is a fine attribute for a board mem- 
ber, but the strong loyalty of an unmoving, 
unthinking board may become a deterrent 
and handicap rather than a support. 

Where there is no common meeting 
ground such as the Council of Social Agen- 
cies or at least regular consultation, even 
with progressively thinking agencies con- 
flicts develop because each one is thinking 
by itself in isolation. Without a common 
approach and unified planning they cannot 
assure the best service or adequate meeting 
of social needs. Growth from a unified 


community plan demands the common 
thinking from one year to another on inter- 
agency problems, on problems which con- 
flict. All such shared thinking will neces- 
sarily concentrate at times upon the study 
of particular phases and throughout its ex- 
perience will utilize the services of various 
federations of agencies, state or national, as 
invaluable. 

There have been times in the past when 
communities have realized that, instead of 
seeking a survey which someone had pro- 
posed as a bright idea, what they really 
needed was this experience of working to- 
gether and thinking together toward growth. 
Now no survey can possibly take the place 
of this kind of process and we are ready to 
question whether a survey can possibly jus- 
tify itself where there has not been this sort 
of process going on over a period of years, 
or what value a survey can be in a com- 
munity where the practice of self-appraisal 
has not gotten into the fiber of most of the 
agencies. For it is obvious that a survey of 
the right sort is not going to do, and cannot 
do, the thinking through of problems which 
the community itself ought to do. It can 
help by bringing in other experience and by 
helping local groups interpret themselves. 
Indeed whatever leadership outside advisers 
impart is dependent upon channels for pass- 
ing along their thinking and stimulating the 
thinking-through process among the agen- 
cies themselves. Experts may make sugges- 
tions on the content of particular problems 
to be considered and methods of approach 
but they certainly cannot assert a final 
opinion that “ this is so and so,” or a dicta- 
torial imperative, “ you must do thus and 
so,” or even recommendations “to be 
accepted” passively. For example, the 
Boston survey of a few years back included 
recommendations, but if you examine them 
you will find that the most important sug- 
gestions were that the fairly active Council 
of that city consider such and such questions 
in such and such ways allowing for modifi- 
cation as it proceeded. me: 

One of the fallacies about surveys which 
should be forever shelved is that you can 
secure results or even justify expenses by 
simply bringing in experts from the outside 
to tell what is what and what should be done 
and thus relieve the local agencies of their 
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responsibility for the process of change. 
There has been plenty and more money and 
effort wasted in surveys in the past which 
remained unprofitable and useless because 
the community agencies did not themselves 
take the responsibility for making creative 
use of the facts displayed in a genuine self- 
evaluation and process of growth. 


Self-Evaluation Studies by the Staff 
of the Agency 


One kind of self-evaluation occurs in indi- 
vidual family welfare agencies that are on a 
progressive case work basis and is made by 
the staff itself. These studies are a step 
further than the analysis of individual cases 
by case workers in co-operation with a 
supervisor or consultant or alone, and have 
to do with the answer to the question: In 
what directions is the work as a whole pro- 
ceeding, what progress have we made, what 
are our next objectives? 

I start at this point because such evalu- 
ations may have definite suggestive values in 
connection with the planning for surveys. 
Here is the simplest and most fundamental 
of processes which should be a part in some 
way or another in the continuing program 
of every case work agency. Where it has 
been going on, a survey begins with heavy 
and distinct assets. Where it has not, the 
survey should bear in mind whether sugges- 
tions should be made. I have corresponded 
with a selected group of progressive agen- 
cies and give you their returns on current 
evaluations : 

District evaluations by some members of central 
staff is the first method. This naturally applies 
only to larger agencies with districts. In one 
agency the supervisor spends a block of time in 
each one of the districts reading records. Her 
plans vary each year but this year she is reading 
the intake records over a certain period with a 
sample of the case load of each case worker. This 
is followed by conferences with the individual 
workers and the district secretary. In another 
agency the supervisor reads 100 cases selected at 
random to see what the workers are doing in treat- 
ment and to get something of the structure of the 
agency’s general activities. This study has proved 


particularly helpful in connection with intake and 
relationships. 


A second method is a general approach through 
the whole staff. In one agency there are two case 
work seminars. In the last meeting for the year 
of each seminar the entire discussion is devoted to 
where the case workers are at the present moment 
in their case work thinking, the differences in em- 
Phasis from the previous year, and an analysis of 
the process by which they have arrived at the 
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present position. In the opening seminar in the 
autumn there is a period of free association in 
which the workers discover the current interests 
of the group and from these develop the plans for 
the new seminar. 

In another agency a part of the district secre- 
taries’ meeting is devoted to trends in intake and 
in practice and to changes in the community in- 
volved in these trends. Steadily during the year 
case work seminars with staff groups are con- 
ducted with “continuous appraisal of case work 
practice’ quite as much as discussion of individual 
cases. In this same agency there are staff com- 
mittees working on such subjects as court relation- 
ships, inter-agency function, and so on. These 
committees have the two-fold objective of develop- 
ing and evaluating policy. 

Staff committees in another agency have had 
discussions extending over a number of meetings 
with material and expert advisers on questions 
about unmarried mothers, relief practices, work 
relief. In another agency there is certainly an 
element of evaluation implied in the careful dis- 
cussion in supervisory staff of “what next? ”— 
whether, for example, the services of an analyst 
should be considered, and, if so, under what con- 
ditions and methodology. Such questions bring in 
extended discussion of what the quality of case 
work is. Certainly some of the most vital agency 
evaluations are implicit in such discussions. The 
character and nature of staff discussions should 
never be forgotten in surveys. 


Taking up specific studies conducted by staff 
groups generally, we find one agency now making 
a study of insufficient wage cases. A short time 
back a similar study was made of intake. Another 
agency has recently made a study of the duration 
of relief to families under its care. Another 
agency has been making a study of all cases which 
might be considered eligible for visiting house- 
keeper service leading to the inclusion of an item 
in the budget for this purpose. In another there 
has been a study of the major case load to be fol- 
lowed by a study of all relief cases. In a smaller 
agency there has been a recent reading of all child 
guidance cases. There comes from one agency a 
suggestion which we believe is of particular sig- 
nificance in connection with surveys also: Where 
board members or executive committees have been 
necessarily involved in a discussion of the advisa- 
bility of retaining or initiating some specific serv- 
ice, the material submitted should have high sig- 
nificance in connection with evaluations. 


Intimate Studies of Individual Agencies 


Next we come to studies of individual 
agencies made by a worker from another 
city. This is the survey in its next simplest 
form. It is a study for the individual agency, 
not part of a larger plan formulated for the 
whole community. The staff and the board 
of an agency plan it on the ground that it 
may be worth while to have some well- 
equipped person from another good agency 
see where they are even though self-evalu- 
ations may have been made in the past. 

This is a much more intimate affair be- 
tween the one who studies and the staff than 
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is possible in more formal surveys. Fur- 
thermore, the conference plan which should 
always be present in surveys is very much 
emphasized. In such studies we learn from 
the start that personal conferences are the 
most important part of the study rather than 
what may be given in a report, though the 
latter has its suggestive values for the future. 
Thus the staff may be regarded as the sur- 
vey committee. 


In one such study made a few years ago there 
was a presentation to the board (a fairly well- 
informed one) and ten conferences of the entire 
staff, in addition to individual conferences with 
each staff and board member. This was a staff of 
less than ten workers. Forty-five case records 
were read, selected on three different bases: (1) at 
random (2) cases transferred from public agency 
(3) records in cases where there had been intensive 
work and which would develop material for worth 
while discussion individually and in the group. 
While some general picture of the work was ob- 
tained, this was not considered more important 
than the freshening of thought of everyone in dis- 
cussions with an outside, well-equipped person who 
had gained intimacy with the case work of the 
agency. 

This was, of course, an agency whose case work 
staff was progressive. The staff conferences were 
made a part of the report itself and were thus 
described: Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
visit came in a series of ten staff conferences. 
They were purposely kept very informal to allow 
for free interchange of ideas. Two records from 
outside agencies were read, interview by interview, 
and discussed from the following points of view: 
(1) record writing (2) history secured (3) con- 
tact established (4) possible next steps in diag- 
nosis (5) treatment. 

In using the records from other agencies it was 
a little easier to start the visitors in expressing 
their questions and in turn to bring out the reasons 
for the various steps in treatment. After getting 
acquainted over these outside records, the discus- 
sion was centered on the agency’s own work. Most 
of the material presented in the body of this report 
was put before them and discussed. At all points 
there was a challenging interest and desire to bet- 
ter their work and a loyalty to the persons super- 
vising their work and to the organization as a 
whole. In general, the attitude of the staff showed 
real soundness of case work philosophy. Because 
the group works so well together, might it not 
continue, taking new and current records and dis- 
cussing, interview by interview, the steps in diag- 
nosis and treatment, giving special consideration to 
the problem of interviewing? This, of course, 
should not take the place of the general staff meet- 
ings already started. 

There were also three joint conferences with the 
staff and with members of the city social service 
department to discuss problems of joint interest. 


It will be worth while to present also a small 
portion from a recent study of another individual 
family agency. This study was not quite as “ vol- 
untary” as the other example. There had been 
serious questioning by the chest group of the heavy 
relief expenditures which, it was affirmed, revealed 
the assumption of responsibilities that should be 
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L Questions were 
also raised about the quality of the case work, 
The case work analysis began with a discussion 


borne by the public department. 


of the central intake department. There were 67 
cases read from the group handled by Intake oyt 
of a total of 250 for the month. In the immediate 
discussion it was stated that “There is no clearly 
defined conception of the function of the family 
agency.” . . . “One would also question the few 
cases referred to the districts.” Sources of refer- 
ral to Intake are given, with the comment: “ One 
would expect to find in Intake frequent instances 
where other agencies had called to discuss a sity- 
ation .” but this was not so in this case. 

The report continued: 

If we are to accept the fact that treatment begins 
at the time of application, it would seem advan- 
tageous to have the relationship with the agency as 
unbroken as possible and the initial study and 
treatment carried on by the same worker. Under- 
standing of the individual and his problems unfolds 
as treatment proceeds and should be as free from 
interruption as possible. The client may feel his 
need most keenly at the time of application and 
may become discouraged during the period of 
study when treatment is more or less held in 
suspension, even though the study period may be 
relatively short. 

Where a need for service is indicated, consider- 
able emphasis seems to be placed on the client's 
expressed willingness to accept service. Unless 
there is a fairly clear conception of the agency's 
function, it is difficult to explain what the agency 
has to offer which would be of value. Service is 
so often an intangible something which the client 
needs to experience. Often he may sO emo- 
tionally upset that he is not capable of making 
such a decision, but on the basis of a case work 
relationship may reach out and use the services 
available. 

In some instances, the services are described in 
a general, intellectual manner and the interview 
handled on a most impersonal basis. The sugges- 
tion may be made “that the clients decide what 
they want to do and return.” Their coming to the 
agency is an indication of their need for help and 
that they have reached the point of frustration. It 
is doubtful if they can “think it through” in 
Intake—rather they need a chance to “ work it 
through” as expeditiously as possible. 

Because of the limitations in intake procedure, 
there is a tendency to see a situation on a purely 
factual basis and to miss or repress the feeling 
tones which are so important. Behavior loses 
some of its significance. The interviewer may be 
quite aware of the client’s feelings, but because 
they can best be handled through the case work 
relationship, they are not dealt with at the time. 
This would seem to be a loss to both the client and 
the case worker. 

It is true that the situation goes to the district 
with some of the initial investigation comple 
and that the worker has a picture of the sityation 
on a factual basis when it comes to her. It would 
seem more effective, however, if she were free to 
secure material as she needs it. Source material 
would have more meaning if it had a more direct 
relationship to the problem at hand. Much of the 
material now secured in a routine manner is 0 
no value, but represents an outlay of time 
money. 

Coming to the work of the districts: Each dis- 
trict was asked to select forty cases in which the 
major emphasis of treatment would fall in one of 
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the four areas: (1) economic (2) environmental 
(3) conscious conflicts (4) unconscious conflicts. 
The basis of selection was discussed with the sec- 
retaries as a group and again with each office staff. 
After the records were read, informal discussions 
on some of the cases were held. The general sec- 
retary attended these meetings and the case work 
supervisor was present at two. Workers on the 
stafi were given the opportunity to select the cases 
for discussion and to ask questions. No attempt 
was made to offer direct, negative criticism but 
discussion centered on a more nearly adequate pic- 
ture of the individual and a better understanding 
of the significance of his behavior as a basis for 
treatment. Possible approaches were suggested. 
The staff was interested and responsive. 

To quote from the report: 

There is no doubt that the workers are aware of 
emotional conflicts and are striving to do some- 
thing about them. However their work in all four 
areas is made less effective because they lack skill 
in evaluating and understanding behavior. They 
rely on factual material and an intellectual ap- 
proach to the situation. This results in temporary 
improvement in some cases but on the whole, is not 
effective. As a result, one finds in their records 
many entries such as “ worker advised, explained, 
urged” and so on. The factual background ma- 
terial is used to tell the client about himself and 
his difficulty and there is little opportunity for free 
expression. As the workers become more involved 
in the situation, there are tendencies to identify 
too closely with one individual or another or to 
become judgmental. There are many indications 
of attempts to be objective and it is felt that these 
methods are used because of a lack of skill in using 
some other approach. One also finds a tendency to 
set a pattern and then expect a family to live up 
to it. This is probably done quite unconsciously but 
there is a need to evaluate more carefully the 
instances in which it is not successful. 

Other agency records, vital statistics, relatives, 
relatives’ records, and so on, are consulted as a 
routine matter. There has been an effort to do 
this more discriminatingly but the carry-over is 
strong. Some of this is done by volunteers or 
students but it is time consuming and meaningless 
when done in a routine way. There were some 
instances where consultation of relatives definitely 
injured the case work relationship and was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the clients. These, 
however, were not recognized in their true aspects, 
although there was a noticeable questioning of such 
general procedures on the part of some of the 
workers. 

The workers use the resources of the community 
very freely but those used are usually health, 
recreation, maternal health clinic, and vocational 
schools. Specialized agencies such as those deal- 
ing with the crippled and disabled, the blind, and 
the unemployed might have been used more advan- 
tageously. There is also a lack of adequate prepa- 
ration for the use of these special services and the 
failure of the client to respond often results in a 
nagging kind of approach. There is much feeling 
on the part of the staff that they are greatly handi- 
capped by inadequate psychiatric care but, for the 
most part, the clients who were referred to a psy- 
chiatrist were not ready for such care. There 
needs to be greater awareness as to how far a case 
worker can go and greater skill developed in hand- 
ling case work situations as many of the clients 
under care would benefit from more intensive case 
work service. 

Frequent use has been made of psychological 
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tests and here, again, a more discriminating selec- 
tion would have been helpful and more preparation 
of the individual would have been wise. Aptitude 
tests would have been desirable in many cases 
where special training or re-education was being 
considered, but these were not always given. A 
more rapid evaluation of the situation and of the 
individual as to his capacities and limitations would 
be effective and would probably result in some 
cases being turned over to the public agency or 
some other specialized agency for relief or service. 
It is also necessary that a client’s limitations be 
accepted and treatment planned accordingly rather 
than trying to achieve an end in spite of these 
limitations. This would be particularly true of 
certain situations carried in “ Special Services.” 


After a discussion of one or two special services 
the report goes on: 

For the most part, relief has been administered 
on a flexible basis taking into consideration the 


needs of the individual. It has been given promptly _ 


and regularly and as a part of a plan. However, 
there is an occasional tendency on the part of the 
worker to establish herself with the family by 
giving relief. More emphasis might be made on 
expecting families to supply minor necessities until 
a plan is well under way. Considerable time has 
gone into handling wage assignments and super- 
vising expenditures and some of this has been 
effective. However, the worker does not know 
how to handle the situation or understand the be- 
havior of the client who agrees to a plan of ex- 
penditure and then completely disregards it. This 
often forces the agency to assume responsibility 
for necessities while the family income is spent in 
other ways. The services of the insurance adjust- 
ment bureau are used and creditors consulted in an 
effort to prevent garnishees and to arrange small 
regular payments. The services of the home econo- 
mist are used to help families buy and plan more 
wisely. Her services would be more effective if 
the client felt a more active desire for this service. 

One could not help but be impressed with the 
lack of problem children or the lack of effort on 
the part of the agency to handle those known to be 
problems. School reports are secured, recreational 
and camp opportunities made available, mental 
tests given, and unsocial behavior noted. However, 
the workers seem unable to help the parents or to 
work with the child directly. It is true that some 
of the children who present behavior difficulties 
are handled through the visiting teacher and the 
school and that some of the nurseries have be- 
havior clinics. However, it would seem that many 
of these problems grow out of the home situation 
and could well be the responsibility of the family 
agency. The workers show some awareness of 
these instances but part of the difficulty may lie in 
the fact that there seems to be no clear under- 
standing of the division of responsibilities among 
agencies. 

Health problems are recognized and proper re- 
ferrals made. Regular reports are secured from 
the dispensaries and suggestions followed. Here 
again, the failure of the client to accept medical 
care may not always be properly evaluated. The 
family agency is called upon in some instances to 
supply dental care and pay for certain types of 
medical care. This procedure might be gone into 
more thoroughly as to whose responsibility the 
provision of these items may be. 

The outstanding need from a case work stand- 
point is the development of more skill in under- 
standing people and their behavior; how to use 
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this understanding in evaluating and diagnosing a 
situation as the basis of treatment; and an appre- 
ciation of the meaning and use of the case work 
relationship. 

It should be explained that by reason of the 
challenge of assuming responsibility where the 
public department should be used there was some 
study made of the department. This was not on 
the same analytical basis but sufficient to help in 
defining the area of the functioning of the private 
agency. 


Another kind of study is presented in a group 
where the staff had been limited by lack of leader- 
ship and needed strengthening. Its work indeed 
had been seriously questioned. In an _ interval 
before the engaging of a new secretary a study 
was brought about and in this instance the rela- 
tions with a special study group composed of board 
members were the most important of all. That 
committee was taken step by step, on the basis of 
the records read, along the road to an understand- 
ing of what family welfare work really is and it 
had its distinct bearing upon the selection of the 
new secretary. 


In these intimate studies of individual 
agencies the ground is fairly clear in this 
respect: The agency seeks the study and the 
study is its own affair. It is true that in the 
second instance cited, the Chest ventured to 
suggest such a study, as it was concerned 
with the caliber of the agency’s work, but 
nevertheless the agency board members were 
equally concerned, and it was definitely the 
board’s decision which led to the study. 

Perhaps the most significant characteris- 
tic of these intimate studies, as well as the 
self-evaluation studies made by staffs them- 
selves, is that the studies concentrated on 
the essential program of the agencies—their 
case work services. A real study of case 
work services, if it is to have any dynamic 
value in the growth of an agency, must be 
centered on the genuine participation of the 
professional staff and the board members. 
An agency’s program grows only through 
this co-operative working together within 
the agency itself. Outside expert opinion 
may be called in and used to get a perspec- 
tive and stimulate fresh examination. But 
the contribution of such expert opinion is in 
proportion to the qualitative analysis of the 
case work which develops out of case record 
reading and case discussion, rather than a 
quantitative study of external facts. Such 
intimate studies are not expensive, they can 
be an integral part of the agency’s work and 
its continual process of self-appraisal, and 
may be more productive of growth than more 
expensive, elaborate, statistical surveys. 





SURVEYS IN THE FAMILY FIELD 


The Pathfinding Kind of Survey 


The pathfinding type of survey is appli- 
cable to comparatively small communities, 
which have scarcely any agencies at all, or 
which have gone along with a small group 
of old-fashioned agencies without much 
thoughtful evaluation. Often in such situ- 
ations a few forward-looking citizens both 
in and out of the membership have suddenly 
awakened to the importance of social work 
and seek for a chart of suggestions and 
interpretation. That is, they have come to 
realize the difference between “ necessary 
charities” and “ constructive social work.” 
They may want someone who “knows how” 
to look over their community, to confer with 
them and suggest beginnings. The purpose 
of such a survey then is not: “ Let’s have 
a survey to correct our serious weak spots,” 
but rather is conceived in some such terms 
as these: “ We have a fairly going work and 
we have made some progress; this might be 
a good time to analyze jointly with others. 
We might explore what would be the most 
advisable lines for future programs; this 
might be the time to determine whether 
service to clients and groups and the com- 
munity as a whole might be developed still 
further with resources at hand.” 

In this kind of pathfinding survey the 
whole emphasis is on, “ What shall be the line 
of our progress?” not on, “ We must some- 
how push up our seriously backward agencies 
and let’s try the survey as a method.” This 
does not mean that any agency is perfect or 
nearly perfect, or that weaknesses are not 
recognized by them, or that others will not 
be revealed in a survey. The essential dif- 
ference is in purpose—that the survey is not 
used primarily as a coercive force to push 
forward agencies blind to their own serious 
weaknesses, but as an instrument of general 
progress. 

It is true, unfortunately, that much money 
has been wasted in this sort of coercive use 
of surveys. The fact is that.if the methods 
of working and thinking together previously 
described and the consultation through field 
visits of national and state representatives 
and discussion with individual board mem- 
bers have not occurred within the group in- 
terested in a particular agency and have not 
aroused some questioning, the mere projec- 
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tion of the survey upon such an agency is 
likely to result in its going only just as far 
as it has to in order not to be cut off from 
chest funds. 

What then is the remedy for what ap- 
pears to be an obvious failure of an agency 
to any social worker or layman who has 
been inoculated with the positive values in 
social work? It is to work along the line 
of developing thinking within that agency 
which may lead to a request for a study of 
its particular problems by competent per- 
sons. This request may come because the 
ones who are dissatisfied are challenged by 
other board members to “show us where 
we are wrong.” Frequently, however, when 
questioning has really arisen within an 
agency, the process of change has already 
been set in motion without needing an out- 
side survey at all. But what then shall be 
done about the recalcitrants—those who do 
not become impregnated with doubt and are 
a blot on the escutcheon? If, after all 
methods of education have failed, and in 
self-protection some action is necessary, 
then it is better to have a review frankly 
demanded by the Council and Chest, taking 
the position from the start that the work of 
the agency is disapproved of and not satis- 
factory. It is particularly devastating to 
have that necessary tone of disapproval and 
coercion introduced in a survey in which all 
should be joined in forward thinking. 

It is essential that a genuinely democratic 
process be observed not only in these pre- 
liminary arrangements but in the entire pro- 
cedure of the survey. It is important that 
whoever is responsible for getting a survey 
committee together should seek to find the 
most capable person to represent each 
agency. Furthermore, a surveyor who per- 
ceives that such a committee has left out 
someone who might serve for an agency 
should suggest inclusion wherever this is 
discovered. 

Naturally the conferences between such a 
committee and the surveyors should be close 
and frequent; for whatever may be the re- 
port which will be left behind, the agency 
members are the people who will be the 
interpreters of the findings and the ones re- 
sponsible for the future developments. The 
growth must begin with them. 

The function of a committee for such a 
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survey is a somewhat different one from that 
organized in a community which has gone 
ahead and where the agencies have been 
thinking together. It may be creative to a 
degree but not to the degree of those serving 
in progressive communities. These are 
pioneer committees who must carry the 
torch and help as best they can in beginnings 
in the right direction. 

A useful procedure in beginning the sur- 
vey is to have a meeting of the local com- 
mittee and the surveyors as soon as possible. 
Let the former be asked to present any and 
all questions upon which they would like 
light. The surveyors cannot attempt to 
answer them but should note them all down. 
It sometimes happens that rather unusual- 
and suggestive questions appear. Then, if 
the local group asks, it should be told of the 
survey plans. In this search for the com- 
munity’s thinking the surveyors can put a 
challenge: “ You have wanted this survey— 
why?” A word of warning at the begin- 
ning is also advisable—for the surveyors 
and the community as well—about what can 
and cannot be done within the limits of time 
and budget and what are the limits of a sur- 
vey of this kind. It is from such methods 
that each survey develops its own par- 
ticular lines for inquiry in accordance with 
the community’s problems, rather than all 
being planned on the same pattern. Com- 
munities and agencies, like individual people, 
have their particular characteristics and 
problems and ways of growth. A profession 
based on understanding and regard for the 
individual, as social case work is, should 
obviously apply its philosophy to every 
phase of its activities, including surveys. 

As an illustration of a pathfinding survey 
we turn to a city in which the private agency 
had been practically compelled to transfer 
its staff to the public. The study in the 
family welfare field was limited to a study 
of the public department and the desirability 
or not of re-establishment of a private 
agency. But it was approached this way: 
Illustrations of case work problems were 
offered which might be met with the present 
line-up. In the text of the ten page report 
(there is a separate one of children’s agen- 
cies) the discussion of problems begins thus: 


Those of you who have had experience _as 
parents recognize the impossibility ot expecting 
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each child in your family to respond in the same 
way to your treatment. Instead, you consider each 
child as an individual. You try to understand his 
own particular make-up and his needs, and if you 
are a wise parent you “handle” him in the way 
that you recognize from experience will call forth 
the best that is in him so that he can take his right 
place in his own particular group. Your desire is 
to assist him make satisfactory adjustments to his 
family and friends so that he can grow up to be an 
asset rather than a liability not only to himself and 
his particular family, but to the entire community 
as well. 

The recognition of the necessity for this same 
procedure on a broader scale has developed in our 
modern communities and we call it social work. 
The community, represented by its social agencies, 
boards and staffs, perhaps assumes the relationship 
of counselors to those of its citizens who, for one 
reason or another, cannot by their own efforts 
remain independent, self-directing persons. 

There is one purpose in mind—that the reasons 
for the inability to be independent be understood 
and the dependent person aided to develop inde- 
pendence. We all know that there are many rea- 
sons for the failure to remain independent—mental 
or physical ill health, death of wage-earner, lack 
of innate capacity, lack of education and training 
for work, lack of opportunities of innumerable 
variety. At the present time, the most obvious 
reason is lack of opportunity for employment 
which has meant that thousands of persons in this 
city alone are financially dependent now who four 
years ago were self-supporting and contributing to 
others less fortunate than they. To meet the ter- 
rific demands to provide the actual necessities of 
food and shelter to these persons in need we have 
set up certain temporary and emergency measures 
which happen to be the present Community Market 
and State Emergency Relief Bureau. 


Then there follows a division of clients into 
classes, which we need not quote here and a few 
citations of cases taken by the public agency and 
handled by the staff are offered. This brings in 
reference to the quality of the staff, the question 
of training, and the extension of service through 
the addition of the trained workers. This ap- 
proach is followed by a discussion of case situ- 
ations illustrating problems and the case work 
services appropriate for their solution. 


The report then goes on to say that the eventual 
development of public agencies is limitless and then 
discusses the place and philosophy of a private 
agency : 

Voluntarily supported agencies can provide a 
service on the basis of individual needs which is 
more flexible and easily adaptable than a statutory 
agency. These agencies are the pioneers in the 
field of social service and have always been the 
ones to assume social service duties and functions 
until they could be assumed by public departments. 
As it has been with the major burden of relief, so 
it may be eventually with the intensive case work 
service for difficult individual problems but this is 
hardly possible at this time or in the very near 
future. This service logically belongs to private 
agencies which are flexible and are not bound by 
certain definite legal limitations. 

The educational function of such a group is a 
primary essential. Here is the community’s school 
or laboratory for its social illnesses; it needs the 
interest and understanding of the community. 
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Such an agency is a group organized to act as 
the agents of the community in this particular 
field. Each person should feel a part of it. 

Based on the needs which have been recognized 
and expressed in this city these suggestions have 
seemed the logical steps to provide the service 
which is both needed and desired. These sugges- 
tions already have been indicated in part, at least, 
> most interested and in these particular 
elds. 


This discussion is followed by suggestions on the 
proper setting up of a private agency. Eventually 
a combined child and family agency was set up 
with still much to work out. This surveyor in 
discussing her contacts with the chest committee, 
upon which were Junior League representatives as 
well as members of the board of the old family 
agency, said that the important thing was the 
simple interpretation of family problems of a type 
which all the committee could recognize, and 
the methods and philosophy of case workers in 
relationship to the described families and situ- 
ations. The discussions were of this sort in addi- 
tion to the discussion of the limitations of the 
public work whose operations were briefly gone 
into. 


In another city we have a different situation. 
There the private family agency has been in exist- 
ence for many years but has not progressed and is 
really a repressed agency. The survey in this 
instance did not cover the public agencies but in- 
cluded some others in the private field. It also 
included studies of other fields of social work. The 
study followed a year after a study of the chil- 
dren’s field which “brought out the need for a more 
nearly adequate program in the family field.” It 
was attempted under the auspices of the Social 
Planning Committee of the Community Chest upon 
which at least the board of the Family Welfare 
Association was represented. 

This Association had a nursery under its charge, 
and cared for transient and homeless men. How- 
ever, whatever special activities may be discovered, 
it would be footless to go into the analysis of these 
in this or any other survey because they vary so 
considerably. In the approach to the case work 
the report presents in an appendix the analysis of 
20 cases which were read and which were selected 
by the case workers as representative of their 
work. 

In the body of the report there is a discussion 
which begins thus: 

In reading the records, an attempt was made to 
discover how far the needs of families were being 
met and to understand the strengths and weak- 
nesses in co-ordinating the program in the family 
field. The needs brought out in the case record 
were in the economic area, in the environmental 
and opportunity area, in the area of conscious 
family conflict and in the deeper areas of conflict. 
While in each family there were to some extent 
problems in each of the areas, .certain families 
stand out as having problems more definitely in 
one area than in another. 

There follows a discussion of treatment areas— 
economic, environmental, and emotional, definitely 
based upon the cases given in the appendix. Here 
is the short summing up: 

In summing up the discussion of the case his- 
tories, we find that progress has not been made in 
the economic area. As economic problems have 


arisen, no attempt has been made to formulate a 
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budget for the family or to secure adequate assist- 
ance for the family except in two cases. On the 
other hand, there is a tendency to encourage em- 
ployment on the part of the mother to the neglect 
of more fundamental problems within the home. 
In the second area, we find that physical needs 
have been recognized and community resources 
used in the carrying out of successful treatment. 
In the third and fourth areas in which there is an 
emotional problem, there was not sufficient skill to 
deal with the situation effectively. In the fourth 
area, the services of experts are required. The 
Child Research Laboratory has been of real assist- 
ance in the study of retarded and difficult children. 


SO it is that in this first part we have dis- 
cussed the continuing process of evaluation 
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by staffs, taking up special projects or lines 
of evaluation, going on to the studies in 
which an outside participant takes part, and 
then on to the pathfinder. In none of these 
processes are there ex cathedra dicta. 
Always there is the challenge to those in- 
volved to think through and on in growth. 
Furthermore, we have challenged whether 
continued evaluation and study are not nec- 
essary concomitants of the work of every 
family agency and the basis upon which any 
survey that may be proposed will have its 
real values. 


The Practical Use of Psychiatric Knowledge in Case Work 
Treatment in a Family Agency 


Mary W. Rittenhouse 


HE family case worker, in relating 
herself to clients whose economic or 
domestic problems are complicated by emo- 
tional disturbance, must use everything she 
knows of psychiatry in careful diagnostic 
thinking, even when the interviewing process 
and treatment goals are geared chiefly to 
helping the client effect environmental ad- 
justments. Selection of emphasis in each 
case can be determined only by understand- 
ing the needs and capacities of the particular 
clients. Thoughtful choices are involved in 
knowing which member or members of the 
family can respond to case work help. Even 
the skill involved in deciding when a refer- 
ral to a psychiatrist is indicated is far from 
a simple matter. The following three cases ? 
are illustrative of the kind of problems 
familiar to every family case worker, in 
which such diagnostic decisions are depend- 
ent on the practical application of psychiatric 
knowledge. 
The V’s were referred to the district in June, 
1938, by the visiting nurse who had been called into 
the home two weeks before by the family minister, 


after Mrs. V had taken an overdose of a sedative. 
The nurse had explained to the minister the pos- 





1 The case worker in the V case is a graduate 
of the Smith College School of Social Work with 
ten years’ experience in family case work and two 
years in psychiatric case work. The worker in 
the L and R cases is not a school graduate but has 
had eight years’ experience in family case work 
and has completed four quarters at the New York 
School of Social Work with field work in a Child 
Guidance Clinic. 
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sible services of the family agency and the minis- 
ter brought Mr. V and the twenty-two-year-old 
daughter, Dorothy, to the office. A worker inter- 
viewed the minister and Mr. V alone, arranged 
with Dorothy to return for a later appointment, 
and promised a home visit to meet Mrs. V. From 
the first interview with Mr. V, a reading of the 
record from the Home Relief Division of the De- 
partment of Welfare, and a telephone call to the 
physician interested in Mrs. V, the following in- 
formation was secured prior to the home visit. 

Mr. V had had his own small business in part- 
nership with a brother-in-law and, following the 
brother-in-law’s death in 1933, had continued to 
struggle to maintain the company by himself until 
1936, when profits had decreased :so markedly that 
the family had had to make application for home 
relief. Mr. V was now forty-eight years old, had 
been in this business for seventeen years and before 
that had had seven years’ experience as a painter. 
He seemed an easy-going, inarticulate man with 
little initiative, though conscientious and _ hard 
working. Since he had been unable to find other 
employment, he was placed on WPA, in October, 
1937, as a laborer earning $54 monthly, and still 
held this job which he supplemented by doing 
janitor work in the two-family house where the 
family lived, in this way reducing the rent. He and 
Mrs. V were both born in this country of German- 
American parentage, were Protestants, and were 
married in 1915 in the same church which they still 
attended. Mrs. V had done clerical work until her 
marriage, but had been a chronic invalid since the 
birth of their only child, Dorothy, in 1916. Mr. V 
had spent several thousand dollars for medical care 
for her. After she had had three major opera- 
tions, the medical service at the time of her last 
hospitalization in 1937, for observation, reported 
all physical findings negative, and gave a tentative 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis. Another medical 
clinic had diagnosed her condition as asthenia, and 
the private doctor who attended her at the time of 
her suicidal attempt told our worker he believed 
it to be a case of hysteria. 

In the home visit Mrs. V talked to our worker 
in a self-pitying way of her symptoms of dizzi- 
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ness, insomnia, and general weakness, emphasized 
her invalidism since Dorothy’s birth, and repeated 
details of her delivery which had occurred twenty- 
two years before, as if this were a vivid, present 
reality to her. It was clear from what she and her 
husband told the worker that she had been the 
center of attention in the home and had used her 
invalidism, unconsciously, to control other mem- 
bers of the family, relatives, and friends. She 
stressed also the effect economic deprivations had 
had in causing her present illness and depression, 
and begged the worker to help Dorothy find em- 
ployment. Mrs. V was well-oriented, able to walk 
about briskly, and felt her health would improve 
if they became more secure economically. 

When the worker saw Miss V the next day in 
the office, she found her to be remarkably normal 
in her interests and outlook, in view of her position 
as an only child in this home in which there had 
been emotional and economic stress of such long 
duration. She belonged to several groups of young 
people at the church, taught a Sunday-School class 
of small children, visited friends in the suburbs 
occasionally for week-ends, and took much of the 
responsibility for marketing, cooking, and other 
household management. She had left a commer- 
cial course in high school when seventeen, had had 
only one year of work as an unskilled operator in 
a factory and a few odd jobs, both volunteer and 
paid, in office work and the care of children. She 
was discouraged by her lack of success in finding 
other employment in office work which she was 
seeking, had made many random applications for 
jobs but had not looked for work in recent months 
both because of her sense of failure in previous 
efforts, and from lack of carfare. She showed no 
conflict about leaving the care of the home to her 
mother and her mother’s friends if she should 
secure employment and looked forward to using 
her earnings both to help out at home and to pro- 
vide for her own clothing and recreation. 


What entered into the worker’s decision 
to concentrate on working with the daughter 
rather than the parents? Under present 
economic conditions there was nothing the 
agency could offer Mr. V in the way of re- 
employment and he was afraid to risk giv- 
ing up his WPA placement for the uncer- 
tainty of other temporary work should he 
locate an opening. Even without an accu- 
rate psychiatric diagnosis of Mrs. V’s con- 
dition it was evident that her emotional 
problems were long-standing and in addition 
she did not see her disturbance as even 
partly a problem within herself. Only psy- 
chiatric diagnostic service was available, 
unless Mrs. V should be committed, and this 
out-patient service would be in a clinic at 
some distance from the home. Mrs. V her- 
self felt she would improve more through an 
economic adjustment than by any type of 
medical treatment, and the worker thought 
psychiatric referral so early in the contact 
would play into the already undue emphasis 
on her invalidism. The worker thought, too, 
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that if her interest in the daughter built up 
the family’s confidence in the agency they 
would be able at a later date to discuss more 
freely any concern about Mrs. V’s condition, 

Treatment began, therefore, with weekly 
interviews with the daughter and a small 
allowance to meet her carfare, clothing, and 
recreational needs, which could not be pro- 
vided from the father’s low wage. She was 
given some direction and much encourage- 
ment in her search for work. Then a 
psychometric and, later, vocational tests 
were arranged, and as the test results 
showed an 1.Q. of 92 and special difficulty 
in tests of capitalization, punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, grammar and spelling, with 
better than average facility in manual per- 
formance tests, it was evident that she could 
not be successful in clerical work, and she 
was helped to understand that her best 
chance for employment would be in factory 
work, wrapping or stock work in a mercan- 
tile establishment. The co-operation of the 
Y.W.C.A. employment bureau was secured 
and it hopes to place her in work for which 
she is suited. 

It is interesting to note how, starting 
with the request for service with the em- 
ployment plans, other areas of service have 
opened up as the relationship with the 
worker developed. 

At first Miss V insisted that she was in excellent 
health and this statement was accepted, the worker 
observing, however, in the record, that she ap- 
peared thin and had poor posture. One day Miss V 


spoke of a severe pain in her side, and her fear 
that it might be appendicitis. She told of breaking 


an appointment with the family physician, afraid. 


that he might rush her to the hospital for an 
operation, as had happened to her mother. When 
she was offered an appointment for a general 
physical examination, results of which could be 
discussed with the worker before she would have 
to decide on any treatment, she eagerly assented. 
The doctor found that the pain came from a spastic 
colon, and since Miss V has followed his advice 
about diet, there has been no recurrence of pain. 
At the worker’s suggestion Miss V entered a gym 
class at the “ Y,” which will help in correcting her 
posture. 

In talking of her lack of self-confidence in 
applying for jobs, Miss V traced this to her 
mother’s over-solicitude, which has curbed her 
initiative and kept her “too young for her age.” 
In discussing how she was still a “little girl” in 
many ways, she brought out her lack of poise in 
groups of friends, her wish to get married and 
inability to attract a steady boy-friend, her lack 
of self-assertion in a variety of situations. Re 
cently she reported proudly that she had “held her 
own” for the first time with a girl cousin who 
usually “walks all over her.” Through these talks 
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with the worker she is finding a new understanding 
of herself as she is, new ideals of what she wants 
to be, and reassurance that it is all right to want 
these things and to develop a part of herself which 
has been suppressed before. Indirectly Mrs. V 
has been helped too through Miss V’s discussion 
of her relationship with her mother. Miss V 
began to realize that she had sympathized with 
and pampered her mother too much, and that it is 
better to take more for granted that her mother 
will be able to do some of the housework, and 
will feel well enough to accompany her to a church 
meeting or party. Whether it is because of new 
hope for the future which the mother has derived 


- from the daughter’s better work prospects, or 


whether it is partly due to this change in the 
daughter’s attitude toward and expectation of the 
mother, Mrs. V is feeling better and was able, re- 
cently, to visit friends for a week and enjoy her- 
self. The mother and daughter are not only 
planning more contacts outside the home for them- 
selves but are making inquiries about a_better- 
paying janitor position for Mr. V. 


Measured externally, this case may not be 
considered a “success” since Miss V is 
still unemployed, and we know that Mrs. V’s 
improvement may be quite temporary. The 
minister has reported, though, that he no- 
tices a great change in Miss V who seems 
happier and more self-confident. Though 
the worker has not seen Mr. V again and 
Mrs. V came to the office only once to dis- 
cuss her own problems, at a time when she 
was disturbed about herself, Miss V con- 
fides in her mother much of the content of 
the interviews with the worker, Mrs. V 
sends messages through the daughter, and 
the mother knows she can turn turn to the 
worker if she needs and wants to do so. 
Though the worker is aware of the psy- 
chiatric problem in Mrs. V’s condition, it 
has seemed unsound so far to deal with this 
directly. If at any time she becomes more 
acutely depressed again, the agency will have 
the family’s confidence and be in a better 
position than last June, because of its more 
intimate knowledge now of the family rela- 
tionships, to assume responsibility for work- 
ing with Mrs. V toward possible psychiatric 
referral. Meanwhile, the treatment is work- 
ing toward a reality change, i.e., employment 
for Miss V, which the family see as a solu- 
tion of their problems. In helping Miss V 
overcome some of her fear and anxiety 
about herself, the worker has helped her also 
in doing her part to lessen tension at home. 
Emphasis early in the case on Mrs. V’s ill- 
ness would have reinforced the sick part of 
her personality pattern which had given her 
so much unconscious satisfaction, and might 
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have brought out resistance and antagonism 
from her which would have blocked the 
worker in developing the more constructive 
role she has been permitted to have with the 
daughter. When the daughter secures work, 
she will have less need of help and perhaps 
then the case worker can work safely with 
Mrs. V and determine further how much 
she can be helped either by a case worker or 
a psychiatrist. 


The second case is that of a boy of 8, whose 
mother came to the family agency in February, 
1938, at the suggestion of another client. Mrs. L, 
an American-born woman of Irish descent, 32, is 
married to a Norwegian of 35 who, at the time 
of application, was a seaman. Mrs. L was ter- 
ribly worried about Jimmy who had been stealing 
for a year and a half and was running away from | 
home. Jimmy is her child by her first husband, 
who died when the boy was an infant. She had 
left him as a baby in the care of an aunt while she 
worked to support him and when Mr. L had 
offered to marry her she had agreed, largely so 
that she could have a home for the boy. Now 
Jimmy and the step-father weren’t getting along 
together, and Mr. L, according to Mrs. L, was 
afraid the new baby, Billy, age eighteen months, 
would grow up to steal, too. Mr. L wanted her 
to “get rid of ” Jimmy but she loved the boy and 
was sure “there was some good in him if she 
could just get at it.” Gradually, in subsequent 
interviews, more of her worries were expressed: 
Mr. L’s periodic drinking and irregular support, 
Jimmy’s enuresis and school failure, her own 
mixed feelings toward her husband, toward 
Jimmy, and about keeping the home together. 
Jimmy seemed to the worker an alert, responsive 
boy, and there were no further stealing episodes 
for a time, after more recreational outlets were 
provided for him. But in the summer he was sent 
home from camp in disgrace after stealing a 
farmer’s mail. Until this time Mrs. L had tended 
to minimize the boy’s problems as she was begin- 
ning to find some help in telling about her own, 
but she now felt overwhelmed and more inclined 
to follow her husband’s advice to send Jimmy 
away. 

In the second interview with Mrs. L the possi- 
bility of child guidance clinic study of Jimmy had 
been mentioned by the worker. However, as it 
soon became clear that the whole problem in the 
home was a complicated one, and that Jimmy’s 
behavior was undoubtedly in some way a reaction 
to the tensions between his mother and step-father, 
although the worker did not know exactly in what 
way, the psychiatric referral was postponed until 
such time as it could be known whether it should 
be made in terms of the mother’s or the boy’s prob- 
lems. The worker realized that Mrs. L herself 
might have problems too deep-seated for case work 
to help. She was constantly tense, anxious and 
preoccupied, harsh in her handling of Billy when 
she brought him to the office, absorbed in telling of 
difficulties in her life some years before and in 
bringing out feelings related to the past as if the 
present were too painful to discuss. The worker 
tried to bring the conversation back to present 
realities whenever possible but, as Mrs. then 
became evasive, she suspected there were things 
Mrs. L was afraid to-tell such as the possible ille- 
gitimacy of Jimmy or that Mrs. L might not be 
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married to her husband. The worker knew that it 
might take months oefore she could arrive at a 
better basis of understanding with Mrs. L. She 
was not yet ready to face the part her relationship 
with Jimmy played in his behavior, though it was 
now clear to the worker that she was unable to 
give Jimmy the love and understanding he needed 
and that she was too insecure with her husband 
to offset his rejection of the boy. 

Therefore, at the point of Jimmy’s return from 
camp the worker suggested an observation place- 
ment for Jimmy in a children’s psychiatric ward, 
where the psychiatrist could help the L’s and the 
worker to understand Jimmy better and aid Mrs. L 
in reaching a decision about the kind of home the 
boy needed. Mrs. L accepted this eagerly and 
Jimmy was readmitted after one month for a 
second month’s hospitalization. 

During Jimmy’s two months away from home 
Mrs. L continued to discuss her own problems with 
the worker and in addition had a number of inter- 
views with the psychiatrist interested in Jimmy, 
which helped to focus her interest more on the 
current problems. The psychiatrist felt, as the 
worker had, that she was concealing a good deal, 
and she resisted any contact by either agency with 
Mr. L, stating that he had been in to see the psy- 
chiatrist, though it was learned from the hospital 
that this had not happened. Though the worker 
made little progress with Mrs. L during this 
period, she did get a clearer picture of Jimmy’s 
difficulties, since the period away, in addition to 
relieving Mrs. L of some responsibility, provided a 
controlled environment, a place where the stealing 
and running away were not possible. With these 
symptoms curbed a more basic study of the 
dynamics of his behavior could be made. Jimmy 
was found to be generally anti-social in his atti- 
tudes, with little guilt about the stealing, which 
was apparently aggressive behavior on his part as 
revenge directed at his mother for the greater love 
and attention she showed Billy, of whom Jimmy 
was found to be extremely jealous. His school 
failure seemed to be due to emotional blocking 
which had prevented him from learning to read, 
though he had average intelligence. Placement 
was considered for Jimmy but since he had felt 
the placement in the hospital to be a punishment 
and that had interfered with his adjustment there, 
a further trial period at home was recommended 
first. Mrs. L seemed reassured to learn that 
Jimmy had normal intelligence, recalled instances 
of his jealousy of Billy which she had denied as a 
problem before, wanted to try to treat him differ- 
ently so that he would not feel so keenly that she 
was favoring Billy, and told of conversations with 
her hushand in which he, too, wanted to take more 
responsibility for Jimmy. 

A little later, when Mr. L lost his job and a 
question of possible relief eligibility came up, Mrs. 
L told the worker in confidence of Mr. L’s ille- 
gitimacy. the difficulty this had created in his 
citizenship status, and asked if the agency could 
help him with work or relief plans. She seeme 
to grow in her capacity to accept Jimmy as she 
grew in her trust of the worker and after the 
worker had been able to help Mr. L in a practical 
way, Mrs. L took more responsibility for medical 
care for herself which had been needed for some 
time. Jimmy has not stolen since his return and 
passed his grade the end of the term: his enuresis 
continues, but in his separate weekly interviews 
with another worker he has become increasingly 
friendly and outgoing. 


OF PSYCHIATRIC KNOWLEDGE 


There are still many puzzling inconsis- 
tencies in what Mrs. L has told of the past 
and we may never be able to get at what was 
troubling her basically. But slowly, as a 
better working relationship is developing, 
the worker is getting to a better understand- 
ing of some of the current problems. When 
relief was needed for a time, Mrs. L brought 
out her strong feeling about asking for help 
and related this to her father’s grudging 
support of her as a child; she then was aided 
by the worker to see how this affected her 
feeling toward her husband, too, when he 
failed to bring home to her what she had 
expected from his pay. Her anxiety has 
lessened and she seems better able to cope 
with her present situation, so that her worry 
about Jimmy has decreased, too, and his 
progress in school in turn has convinced her 
that he can improve. The fact that the 
psychiatrist helped her in understanding 
and accepting Jimmy will mean that if she 


becomes more disturbed again it will be 


more possible for her to accept psychiatric 
help for herself, and her increasing trust 
in the case worker, meanwhile, is prepara- 
tion for the use of a more therapeutic rela- 
tionship if this is needed later. 


The third case is that of a young single girl of 


23, who seemed 16, with her blond curls and 
childish voice. She came to the agency late in 
December, 1938, at the suggestion of another social 
agency where she had applied for advice. She had 
just been discharged from the county hospital ob- 
servation ward where she had been held for five 
days following a suicidal attempt. She had been 
living alone and supporting herself by domestic 
day work which she disliked, and taking a business 
course at night school, in which she was receiving 
excellent grades. Her acute depression had been 
precipitated by the death of her dog and she sobbed 
as she told the worker of the dog’s death, and 
explained how she had centered all her affection 
on the dog since her mother’s death, and her sub- 
sequent unhappiness in her step-father’s home, 
which she had left six years before. She was to 
return to the mental hygiene clinic for out-patient 
care and also to learn the result of X-rays, since 
tuberculosis had been suspected. She alternately 
laughed and cried hysterically in the interview, said 
she wanted to live now but didn’t know how she 
could unless she could be given a job immediately. 
She showed great conflict too when the worker 
suggested relief until she she was more certain of 
possible plans. Convalescent care had been recom- 
mended at the hospital, but she resisted this be- 
cause she wanted to finish the night school term, 
which she clung to as her only recent satisfaction 
in achievement. Since she was too upset to face 


the investigation of the public relief agency the 
family agency gave relief for her room rent a 
food in a nearby restaurant, pending discussion 
with the psychiatrist of other possible plans. 
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worker learned from the psychiatric clinic that her 
condition was thought to be an acute upset which 
did not require long-time hospital treatment and 
that state hospital care seemed a dubious plan since 
it would cut her off from the community and any 
possible reality adjustment in the meantime. The 
public psychiatric clinic, however, could only offer 
treatment interviews at monthly intervals. The 
X-rays showed a former lesion which had healed 
and the doctor thought her present condition had 
been aggravated by her inadequate income and 
insufficient nourishment in recent months. The 
heavy day work of cleaning and laundry she had 
been doing seemed too strenuous for her. 

In the next interview Miss R was more com- 
posed, reassured by the result of her X-rays and 
pleased that she had been able to start making up 
at school the time she had lost while in the hos- 
pital. She talked further of her loneliness, her 
deprived childhood, and recent hardships, but spoke 
warmly too of some relationships that had had 
values for her, and gave information of a steady 
work history for five years in a living-in job in 
which she had been happy. It was in the last six 
months since this job had ended through no fault 
of hers, that she had gone through much hardship 
culminating in the loss of her dog which had re- 
vived her feelings about her mother’s death. 
Arrangements were soon made with the consent 
of the public hospital for out-patient clinic care in 
a private hospital, with weekly appointments. 
There have been frequent contacts between the 
clinic social worker and psychiatrist to define more 
clearly the difference in function between the case 
worker and the psychiatrist. Before the appoint- 
ments with the psychiatrist began, the case worker 
saw Miss R twice a week, later she came in for 
weekly appointments. It was agreed with the 
psychiatrist that the period of dependency on the 
family agency for relief was necessary at first 
until the transference was established with the 
psychiatrist and that at this time Miss R could 
face the application to the public agency, with 
which the case worker could be of practical assist- 
ance in explaining procedure. The case worker 
is now arranging vocational tests and guidance and 
helping in other ways in her search for work, and 
in planning recreational and social contacts. Miss R 
has wanted to continue these discussions with the 
worker though the family agency is no longer 
giving relief. 


The interviews with this girl demanded of 
the worker understanding of the immediate 
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need of Miss R for further psychiatric help, 
while, at the same time she was giving Miss 
R, with sympathy and without anxiety, the 
temporary security she required, by meeting 
emotional and reality needs until psychiatric 
treatment could be arranged and other main- 
tenance plans could be worked out. This 
case is mentioned briefly by way of contrast 
to the other two, where more time could be 
taken to study the problem before psychi- 
atric treatment was considered as part of the 
case work plan. 


ALLL three of these cases, I believe, are 
typical of the kind of problems which come 
to the family agency where assurance in our 


diagnostic thinking is essential—to under-_ 


stand what the basic problems are, to judge 
the client’s interest and capacity to work on 
his problems and use help with them, and 
to know what, as case workers, we can 
attempt and what is beyond our skill. 
Though most of our treatment is of the rela- 
tively simple type described in our work 
with Miss V and Mrs. L, dealing only with 
the conscious problems the client recognizes, 
this demands of the worker more knowledge 
and judgment than we used to appreciate. 
As social case workers in a family agency we 
have learned it is not our function to treat 
inner emotional problems except in so far 
as they touch on the reality problems our 
clients bring to us and can be discussed in 
relation to these realities. However, within 
these bounds we have set for ourselves there 
is a great deal that can be done by case 
workers in an agency alert to these human 
needs in the community, and experienced in 
the application of psychiatric knowledge in 
case work thinking. 


Growth in Old Age 
Amy S. Powell and Flora Fox 


DJUSTMENT to a life of leisure in old 
age, particularly after a busy existence, 

is often difficult. Even those who have 
carefully planned for it are not exempt from 
disillusion when retirement comes. In place 
of their rosy dreams of restful, peaceful 
leisure, their days are dull and their lives 
seem useless to them. Unexpected prob- 
lems arise. Many find themselves in new 
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worlds. For some there is complete up- 
rooting, a change of home perhaps, as they 
go to live with a child; loss of a job, pos- 
sibly financial dependence or poor health for 
the first time. Some find that they no 
longer have a place of importance in their 
little worlds and, although their advice and 
opinions are still sought, they suspect 
patronage and condescension. 
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Underlying all these difficulties are cer- 
tain fundamental factors in old age which 
should be noted. As Dr. A. Kardiner says, 
old age “is a phase of life with the fewest 
adaption possibilities. The plasticity of the 
ego is gone, as well as the ability to modify 
the environment,” and the old person’s re- 
actions to this depend on his economic status 
and “the character of the mutual depend- 
encies and hostilities he has built up in a 
lifetime,” ' or, one might say, upon the way 
he has met other life crises. Recognition of 
the fact that he is now an old man usually 
comes suddenly, as the result of some 
change that is thrust upon him, and the need 
to accept this new concept of himself is often 
too much of a problem—he is unable to face 
it and help himself find the way out. It is 
easier for those who have financial and emo- 
tional security; but even some of these are 
unhappy if time hangs heavy on their hands. 

Often old people must direct ali their 
efforts toward fitting themselves into the 
new life. Some have become too crushed, 
withdrawn, and unhappy to do this success- 
fully. Others are unable to fill their time 
with interesting or useful activities. These 
are the people who in their younger, more 
aggressive days have been so occupied earn- 
ing a living that they have not developed 
interests and hobbies that might stand them 
in good stead in their less pressing years. 
Never having learned ways of enriching 
their lives, they do not know how to use this 
new free time. With nothing to do and no 
inner resources, life may easily become 
monotonous and valueless. This has always 
been true to a certain extent but, as the 
present industrial tendency is to remove 
workers at an increasingly early age, the 
problems of use of leisure become more 
widespread. True, methods for relieving 
financial insecurity are already set up but 
other resources and satisfactions must be 
offered if life is to be more than a dreary 
lengthening out of days. 

Social workers who are trying to do case 
work with the aged are continually facing 
this problem of helping the older person 
meet his situation and carry on in such a 
way that he still finds satisfaction in life. 


1“ Psychological Factors In Old Age,” Mental 
Hygiene In Old Age. Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1937, p. 20. 


Often this is attained through an oppor- 
tunity to continue or to develop the use of 
any talents or skills he may possess. With 
this in mind, a large number of cases was 
studied * from both private and public agen- 
cies, including a home for the aged, but only 
a limited number produced material bearing 
on this subject. In the private family agen- 
cies, the problem of the aged seems to have 
been overshadowed by the complex demands 
of the family group, while in the public 
agencies tremendous case loads and legal re- 
strictions have hampered case work develop- 
ments along any experimental lines. The 
study, small as it was, indicates, however, 
the possibility of helping old people keep 
mentally alert, feeling that they still have a 
useful role to play. 


THE case worker who is concerned with 
the aged knows that one of her greatest 
tasks is to keep the old person from believ- 
ing that he is useless and incapable of con- 
tributing further to the world. Often this 
feeling can be overcome by relatively simple 
devices. The giving of responsibility for 
some such task as watching the food sup- 
ply, or taking the children to and from 
school may be enough. If the old person is 
living alone and not a member of a family 
or other group, friendly visiting or doing 
errands for a homebound client of the 
agency, or membership in a settlement club 
may bring a needed satisfaction. The case 
worker has found that giving service to 
others is very important to many old people, 
while others derive their satisfaction from 
being waited upon and will not lift a finger 
for themselves or for others. Homes for 
the aged often have to contend with this 
latter attitude and cannot interest their 
guests to participate in even occupational 
therapy activities. Perhaps these people 
feel that they have worked all their lives and 
rest is their just reward; some undoubtedly 
are continuing a life pattern of laziness. 
The old, like persons in all the other age 
groups, are individuals; they differ from 
each other and need individualized planning 
for their leisure, the type of activity depend- 
ing on their mental and physical conditions 
as well as their interests and backgrounds. 


*For the Conference on Old Age Problems. See 
Tue Famtiry, Feb., 1938, page 349, for the mem- 
bership of this Conference. 
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It must be recognized that there are many of 
the really aged whose physical powers have 
begun to decline and who have spent them- 


selves in a weary struggle for existence.. 


They find the answer to all their wishes and 
prayers in security and freedom from eco- 
nomic worry, which allows them to sit 
quietly by and to think of the past. But, 
while we let them rest, we must not forget 
the younger “ oldsters”” who can be helped 
to find life still stimulating, even though 
they may need some financial assistance. A 
slower tempo does not always mean that the 
product finally achieved is any less worth 
while, and we may be losing something of 
real value when we put on the industrial 
scrap-heap the aged person who is still 
capable of adding something constructive to 
the world’s work. 

The case worker must be practical and 
alert to the fact that some individuals will 
not be satisfied unless they are recompensed 
for their effort. This is a problem found 
also in the mass in homes for the aged ; they 
often have “ sales” or join with other agen- 
cies in conducting shops. Occasionally a 
case worker in a private agency has inter- 
ested one of these shops or a church society 
in accepting the wares of an aged client. 
Sometimes the old person has created his 
own market in his church, fraternal society, 
or among his friends, following the initial 
steps made by the case worker. Such help 
was given to Mr. Morales: 


Mr. Morales, a well preserved, cultured, South 
American gentleman of 74, was a construction 
engineer, of international reputation, who had led 
a busy and exciting life, as his work took him ali 
over the world. An ample income made possible 
a comfortable mode of living as well as savings 
and investments for his old age. Possessed of 
good health, he was able to continue active in 
work with a railroad until failing eyesight forced 
him to give up his job. Provident and far-seeing, 
he had laid away savings and invested in stocks 
for his retirement from business. When retire- 
ment came, even though it was sooner than he 
expected, he found adjustment to leisure compara- 
tively easy, for he had financial security, friends, 
and an absorbing, satisfying hobby in sculpturing. 

Five happy years were spent before the market 
crash of early depression days swept away his 
income. Savings were soon used up and, penni- 
less, he found himself a recipient of old age assist- 
ance. When the investigator called, he found a 
worried, crushed, despondent old man, unable to 
face dependence. Even interest in sculpturing had 
waned, 

The investigator, recognizing not only Mr. 
Morales’ talent, but also his need to have some 
earning power, suggested that he model small 
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objects which might be salable. Encouraged by 
the interest and understanding of his new triend, 
Mr. Morales experimented with some book ends 
which sold very well. Other articles he has ex- 
changed for food supplies and tobacco. The sculp- 
tured head of a child earned him a radio. Mr. 
Morales, his depression gone, finds life meaningful 
again and leads a happy existence in his studio 
apartment. 


Sometimes the case worker has helped old 
persons by teaching them to use their old 
professions or skills in a modified form. 
From dressmaking to fine mending, from 
making ugly unmarketable lace or sofa 
cushions to fine simple lace edging for hand- 
kerchiefs or original, striking potholders 
may be just a step under clever guidance. 
Captain Stanton was helped to a happier and 
an independent way of living by just such- 
vision and interest: 

Captain Stanton, 78, had earned his title during 
the Spanish-American War, but had not seen suf- 
ficient service to warrant a pension. Insecure, 
penniless, and dejected after losing his entire for- 
tune-of $50,000 in the stock-market crash, he hid 
from his friends and former associates, making 
his home in a store in a poor, desolate, outlying 
section of the city. He could not face telling 
them that he had become a recipient of old age 
assistance. 

The worker eventually established a fine rela- 
tionship with Captain Stanton and found him to 
be unusually strong and virile for his age, mentally 
alert, and still capable of carrying on some activ- 
ity. The worker learned that the Captain had 
started life as a physical instructor in boys’ camps, 
later becoming the owner of several such camps. 
When he revealed that he had been an excellent 
fencer and was still interested in this sport, the 
worker encouraged him to set up fencing classes. 
She got in contact with schools, colleges, and 
various organizations in and around the city and, 
a year later, the Captain, indescribably happy, 
reported to the Division of Old Age Assistance 
that he was financially independent again. 


In the more favored group old age often 
finds its own way out. Money, cultural in- 
terests, travel, friends open many pleasant 
doors. Even in the less privileged group 
the unusual old person makes his own niche, 
but there are others who need constant en- 
couragement, understanding, and a belief in 
their own ability before they find that the 
future as well as the past holds something 
worthwhile for them. Perhaps they may 
even achieve something that is richer and of 
greater satisfaction than the work of their 
earlier years. Miss Brown, at 63, had this 
experience : 

When Miss Brown came to the family society, 
she was worried, nervous, and unhappy. The de- 


pression had cost her a fine stenographic position 
which she had held for vears, and her age had 
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kept her from getting another. Frantic efforts to 
maintain herself by selling insurance hardly paid 
and her slender savings were soon exhausted. 
The case worker soon learned that the financial 
dependence, troublesome as it was, was not the 
only thing that bothered Miss Brown. The 
thought of endless idle days stretching ahead was 
agonizing. Miss Brown and her new friend spent 
many hours discussing her future as the case 
worker tried to stimulate any interests or latent 
talents her client might possess. Her wardrobe 
had grown shabby during her months of unem- 
ployment, and although she had never had time 
to sew before, with a little encouragement she 
started remodeling some of her old clothes. The 
results were surprisingly good. Seeing some Irish 
lace collars and cuffs in a store and thinking how 
well they would look on one of her dresses, she 
taught herself to crochet. Elated by this newly 
found ability to make beautiful things, she bought 
some crayons and sketching materials with a 
dollar given her by a friend and brought one of 
her first achievements, a picture of a single old 
tree on the top of a hill, to the office. This sketch 
showed a real feeling for line and color and she 
was encouraged to join free classes in drawing 
and painting. Now, after four years, she is rea- 
sonably happy and content. Her days, filled with 
crocheting, sewing, and sketching are so busy that 
she has no time to feel that life is no longer good. 


Often the case worker has to point the 
way to activity and her ingenuity may be 
taxed to the limit, for some old people not 
only have no resources within themselves, 
but indicate no interest in creating any. In 
the cases above, the worker had merely to 
suggest the idea and the old person set it in 
motion. Sometimes the case worker’s sug- 
gestions seem to fall on stony ground, but 
eventually she may learn that the seed took 
root after all and blossomed in an unex- 
pected but interesting way. . 


Seventy-five year old Mr. Simon thought he had 
nothing to look forward to when the supply de- 
partment of a family agency closed and he no 
longer had his job as tailor. Outside his interest 
in his family and in the synagogue, there was 
nothing in Mr. Simon’s life. Illiterate in his 
native language and busy earning a living for his 
growing family, he had never found time to learn 
to read and write English. He found his way of 
living completely satisfactory. Feeling secure for 
life, the loss of his work was a tremendous shock 
and, as he said, “I felt as though something was 
taken from my life and I was cast off.” Financial 
worry was allayed by a pension, but that was not 
enough and, even with his interest in the syna- 
gogue, time hung heavy on his hands. He missed 
the daily travel back and forth, forgetting the 
discomfort of the crowded subway and the stair 
climbing that had begun to bother him. He missed 
the pleasantness of the department, his work, and 
co-workers. Essentially a well man, he began to 
develop all sorts of physical symptoms for which 
the doctor found no organic basis. He begged for 
a job, but the case worker could be of no help in 
that direction. She tried to interest him in de- 
veloping an interest or hobby, describing the 
various WPA handicraft classes and the occupa- 
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tional work, particularly rug making done in 
homes for the aged. She offered extra assistance 
as required. She also suggested learning English 
in one of the special classes set up for adult 
foreigners. He was scornful of the class, feeling 
that “ he was too old to go to school,” and politely 
turned aside every other suggestion. 

All that winter he was a miserably unhappy, 
complaining little man, a general nuisance both to 
himself and to his family. The idea of a hobby 
had apparently seeded itself, however, for in the 
spring he became interested in the landlord’s back- 
yard vegetable garden, and eventually took over 
full responsibility for it. And it was his idea to 
plant flowers. Although he had never before had 
any experience with gardening, he had marvelous 
results. His success and the praise of the neigh- 
bors did much to stimulate and foster the interest. 
It has continued ever since, almost three years, 
manifesting itself during the winter months in 
the care of beautiful house plants. 

Because this did not occupy enough time, of his 
own accord he enrolled in the English class and 
was as proud as a child when he learned to write 
his name. The family is delighted, for once more 
he is his old, smiling self. 


An old Negro woman, with almost no 
educational background and with limited 
mental equipment, developed through the 
encouragement and stimulation of the case 
worker a happy and outgoing life, together 
with the ability to use creative instincts that 
had apparently been dormant for eighty 
years. 


Mrs. Rose Washington was referred to the 
Family Welfare Agency by the public welfare 
visitor who thought she needed friendship and 
encouragement. She came to the office, small, 
wrinkled, very black, distressed because she was 
not able to care for herself financially. She ex- 
plained that if she could only persuade people to 
hire her, even though she was no longer young, 
they would find that her age made her more re- 
sponsible and willing. She badly wanted to work 
and did not see why she could not do so. “ Tak- 
ing charity” did not appeal to her. She hoped 
we could make people see what a really fine 
laundress she was and then perhaps she could get 
some work. 

The work was not forthcoming but a small 
pension was arranged for her and she was per- 
suaded that accepting it meant no disgrace. She 
enjoyed coming to the office, giving the news of 
the church and the neighborhood, and one day 
said she thought she ought to do something with 
her spare time. She was told of the Opportunity 
School in her neighborhood, and the small extras 
in the way of clothing which she felt she needed 
were provided. Public speaking, strangely enough, 
appealed to her most and so she enrolled in that 
course. Here was an excellent .opportunity for 
her to gain more fluency in her local prayer 
meetings and Lodge gatherings! She was a most 
enthusiastic student and acquired a_ surprising 
poise in speaking. 

The next year she decided on handicraft work. 
She made a silver ring which was the joy and 
pride of her heart. Last year, still eager to learn, 
she joined a local dramatic club and succeeded in 
having both her name and picture in the local 
newspapers. She confided to us recently that she 
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was happier than she had ever been in her life. 
Her working years had been a struggle to support 
herself; now she felt that life was interesting and 
worth while. Thus, at 80, Mrs. Washington found 
the way out of her “ depression.” 


As case workers, we should not push a 
tired, weary person into some kind of an 
occupation for which he has no real aptitude 
or liking, but we should be on the alert to 
encourage those who can still carry on even 
in a limited manner. Certainly something 
can be done to help those whose mental 


faculties are still sound realize ambitions and 
talents even in old age, although at the 
present time little has been accomplished 
along this line. Workers are so busy caring 
for actual physical necessities that mental 
and spiritual needs are often overlooked. It 
would be interesting and helpful to many 
struggling case workers to see what could 
be accomplished by a sympathetic and wise 
worker who had time to devote specifically 
to this phase of the problem. 


Along What Lines Does the Future Contribution of the 
Family Welfare Movement Lie? 


Eleanor Neustaedter 


T this fateful hour in the history of the 
world no one claims the gift of proph- 
ecy; but this I know, that one cannot specu- 
late about the future of the family welfare 
movement in this country without giving 
thought to the welfare of all the families in 
all the countries where the light of human 
liberty is being extinguished. For all of us 
are aware that, as that light of liberty is 
dimmed in more places on this earth, the 
future of freedom in this part of the world 
also is endangered and our future as indi- 
viduals and free men and women becomes 
obscure. 

The family welfare movement can sur- 
vive and develop only in a society where 
people are free to support the causes that 
claim their interest. This movement has 
always had as its focus of interest the indi- 
vidual. Increasingly it has had as a first 
objective the freeing of the individual from 
bonds; freeing him from environmental 
handicaps, from attitudes and feelings that 
have made it difficult or impossible for him 
to meet his life experiences. Therefore it 
is a movement that can be acceptable only 
in a society where it is conceived that the 
State exists for the benefit of the individual. 
It can exist only in a State where a goal is 
the good life for all; where the concept of 
the good life stresses the importance of op- 
portunity for the individual to develop his 
potentialities, to be his best self. It can 
exist only in a State where the concept of 
the good life includes the desirability of 
working out human relationships, family 
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and community, that are both satisfying to 
the individual and good for the group. 

Glancing over the old records of family 
societies and old reports of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, I have been 
impressed anew with the honorable record 
that is our past. I have been impressed 
primarily with the people who have made 
this family welfare movement move: our 
predecessors in this field, yours and mine. 
They have served with financial remunera- 
tion and without it, board members and 
executives, friendly visitors and staff. They 
have given up leisure, pleasurable activities, 
more selfishly profitable occupations to de- 
vote time, energy, and financial support to 
this cause of family well-being. And aside 
from personal satisfactions they have done 
it because they have believed that people 
are important. 

They set themselves the task of helping 
the individual achieve a better and fuller 
life. They saw the family as a natural set- 
ting with possibilities within it for steady- 
ing the individual and helping him grow, 
and so they concentrated on the family 
group, on family needs. They alleviated 
want but in the earliest records we see also 
the effort to prevent the disorganization of 
family life. And always this objective is 
clear: to seek and to find the causes of indi- 
vidual and family breakdown. 

So, in a search for causes, the work with 
individuals led naturally to an examination 
of the defective setting in which family life 
was lived. And in a community with in- 
adequate sanitation or health facilities, with 
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neighborhoods that failed to offer oppor- 
tunities for recreation and houses that con- 
tributed to the degradation of their occu- 
pants, the family society became, in the 
words of Linton Swift, a veritable hair shirt. 

In a statement read at the Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in 1883 a repre- 
sentative of the Indianapolis family society 
said: “‘ The causes which make for crime, 
vice, poverty work faster than the ameliorat- 
ing forces. Comparatively little can be done 
by working on individuals when the destruc- 
tive forces work upon the mass. The 
houses with their overcrowding, the often 
inadequate wages, . . . the intemperance at 
once the cause and consequence of poverty— 
these drag down and keep down.”? This 
quotation gives the clue to the activities of 
the organizers of this movement and their 
immediate successors. We see the wish to 
help, the will to search out causes, the in- 
terest in the education of the community. 
We see also the trend toward building: 
building a better social framework, a struc- 
ture favorable to the development of healthy 
family life. 

The record is a brilliant one. Look at 
the civic life of your town, your city—then 
glance at the old reports of your family 
society. See how many of the institutions 
that you have taken for granted have their 
roots in the family welfare movement. How 
many institutions in your town now tax- 
supported were once fought for or spon- 
sored by your family agency? How many 
public departments in your city once were 
privately financed? How many of the ideas 
that are common coin in your community 
were new and radical and upsetting when 
they were first voiced by your associated 
charities many years ago? How many of 
the procedures and methods of your public 
welfare agencies originated with the men 
and women, volunteer and professional, who 
are or who have been leaders in your family 
welfare association? 

We live in a better society today because 
the experience of the visitors in family 
agencies has been used by their boards to 
inform the uninformed, to educate the igno- 
rant, and to rouse the indifferent. This 
experience has been used for these purposes 


*Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch: Proceedings of the 
Tenth Annual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Louisville, Ky., 1883, p. 86. 
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in order to bring about social change that 
would meet human needs. 

Housing, that popular cause, is an illus- 
tration of this kind of activity. Housing 
authorities are now part of many city 
governments. Housing programs and legis- 
lation are in the air. For years family 
agencies have been working for better hous- 
ing and legislation that would protect the 
rights of tenants whose inadequate incomes 
limited their freedom to buy the housing of 
their choice. In 1853 the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor brought out a report of the Committee 
on Sanitary Conditions Affecting the Labor- 
ing Classes in New York City. In this re- 
port recommendations based on a housing 
survey were made and shortly afterward 
the first model tenement in New York City 
was erected. The latest limited dividend 
projects recently undertaken here are a 
further development of the early projects 
of the A.I.C.P. The Tenement House Law 
of 1901 in New York State grew out of the 
activity of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society and for thirty-eight years, in 
one legislative session after another, pro- 
gressive family agencies have fought for the 
principles it embodied. 

In public health the family agencies have 
been leaders from the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Buffalo society, our first C.O.S. 
agency in the United States. The move- 
ment for the prevention and cure of tuber- 
culosis in this country has its roots in the 
family agency and for its progress we are 
forever indebted to the efforts of the men 
and women on the boards of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor.?, Agency records showed the need; 
devoted laymen took up the cause. Public 
hospitals for treatment, Board of Health 
nurses for prevention and home care, the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, and general interest in this aspect 
of public health followed. Educational cam- 
paigns sponsored by many faniily agencies 
focused attention on the medical aspects of 
tuberculosis and, in the wake of education, 
social stigma in connection with this dis- 
ease disappeared. 

* Editor’s Note: Since this paper was given these 


two agencies have merged as the Community 
Service Society. 
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The campaign for the treatment of vene- 
real disease and for the education of the 
public in this subject is also a popular cause. 
But for twenty years the family agencies of 
this country have been pressing for public 
awareness and better facilities for the treat- 
ment of these conditions. They have been 
concerned with health rather than moral 
aspects, and this emphasis on health has 
tended to lessen social stigma. The aware- 
ness of the family agencies and their interest 
in change in public attitude has grown out 
of experience with families whose members 
suffered and died because they were igno- 
rant of prevention, because they were 
ashamed, or because sufficient medical care 
was not available. 

Today the family agencies are interested 
in the mental health of the people whom 
they are attempting to serve. As yet there 
is a feeling of shame connected with mental 
illness but we look forward to the day when 
the stigma will have been removed and look- 
ing backward others can say that, because 
of our activity today in behalf of the men- 
tally ill, the sufferings of these sick persons 
and of their families will no longer be 
enhanced by the pain of social stigma. 

And now we have with us the problem 
of the refugee—at times it appears that the 
world is on the move. Although it is a 
world problem requiring world-wide plan- 
ning, a quota of unhappy, alien people will 
come to this country. But this country has 
always been a refuge for people seeking a 
better life; the ancestors of all of us once 
upon a time were alien here. Ever since 
their organization the family welfare socie- 
ties have been helping solve the problem 
of adjustment of newcomers to this land. 
So out of our experience we have a small 
contribution to make to a problem of stag- 
gering proportions, and staffs and boards 
of Jewish and non-Jewish agencies are being 
called upon to think and to plan along the 
lines in which they are competent. 

As a last reminder of the way in which 
not only social agencies but the framework 
of our society have been affected by the 
family welfare movement, let me call to 
your attention the fact that public relief 
agencies, called into being to meet the need 
of the depression years, owe their begin- 
nings in part to the effort of the family wel- 
fare societies. The private agencies could 
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not wholly meet the need but they were 
determined that the need should be met and 
to the public agencies they have contributed 
not only methods, routines, and procedures 
but standards for relief and staff compe- 
tence. Fred K. Hoehler, Director of the 
American Public Welfare Association says, 
“It should be remembered that much of 
what is now included in public social pro- 
grams is a result of the decades of work of 
private agencies, in demonstrating need and 
in furnishing courageous leadership and 
sound convictions. This has been the end 
product of the pioneering efforts of agency 
staff and board members in developing pro- 
grams, training personnel, and putting 
social planning into effect.” ® 

The private agency has worked both for 
standards and for competent personne! in 
public agencies. And through the years the 
private agency has experimented and de- 
veloped skills in such matters as giving re- 
lief and establishing eligibility for assistance. 
These skills have been transferable and as 
a result our public agencies have been or- 
ganized on the basis of our years of experi- 
ence in dealing with needy and destitute 
persons. Had there not been family wel- 
fare staff to assume leadership and family 
welfare experience on which to draw, our 
great tax-supported agencies would have 
been organized on the basis of methods of 
trial and error, or experience gained in in- 
dustry with the emphasis on production 
rather than human well-being. 

There has been a growing tendency 
among the best of the public relief agencies 
to estimate relief on the basis of a budget 
which takes into consideration the needs of 
each individual member of the family group. 
Doubtless this procedure seems to you 
merely a reasonable way of meeting human 
need. But we take for granted this budget 
principle, forgetting that once upon a time 
we, the private agencies, gave relief in hap- 
hazard fashion, in kind, or according to the 
judgment of the visitor or the degree of 
“worthiness” of the client. It was about 
twenty years ago that we began to estimate 
a family’s food needs by taking into con- 
sideration age, sex, health, occupation of 
each member of the family group. It was 


8“ Private Social Work Plus Public Welfare,” 
Community Chests and Councils, October, 1938, 
p. 22. 








somewhat later that clothing estimates took 
into consideration similar factors. Still later 
we realized that recreation and individual 
likes and dislikes should also be considered 
in estimating family need. This experimen- 
tation with budgets and use of expert advice 
on nutrition was preparation for this day 
when millions are being fed by enormous 
relief agencies. Some of these agencies 
have adopted the budget principle; some of 
them have approved that principle at least 
in theory ; some are still using methods that 
years ago were discarded by private agen- 
cies. But private agency standards have 
affected public agency practice and, while 
the battle for nutrition and against disease 
has not been won, it still is being waged. 
Private agencies are supporting those public 
servants who are fighting to put into effect 
relief standards that will safeguard the 
health of the helpless persons “ on relief.” 


NOW where do we stand? Many of our 
battles have been won. The relief of the 
needy and destitute which for years was one 
of our most important tasks is in the hands 
of tax-supported agencies. Money for the 
support of private agencies comes slowly. 
Where do we go from here? The answer 
to that question hinges upon the answers to 
three other questions. What purpose have 
we served in the past? What services do 
we know how to give? In our years of 
experience with people what have we 
learned that in the future we can use for 
good? 

During all these years we have been con- 
cerned with the misfortunes of the indi- 
vidual; we have been concerned with con- 
tributing causes and we have tried to build 
social agencies and to modify our social and 
legal framework in an effort to meet human 
need. We have been pioneers. Supported 
by boards both enlightened and flexible in 
their viewpoint our private agencies have 
been experiment stations and, as their find- 
ings have found acceptance by the general 
public, public institutions, public depart- 
ments and agencies have been able to use 
the experience of the family agencies for 
the benefit of that great group of people de- 
pendent on public support. 

The activities in which public agencies 
can engage are necessarily the expression 
of the degree of awareness and the wishes of 
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the majority of the tax-paying public. They 
are defined by laws which indicate the popu- 
lar will; they are limited by the amount of 
time at the disposal of a staff that has more 
work to do than time in which to do it, 
Therefore public agencies are not the setting 
for experimentation. They take over pro- 
cedures that have been tested and found 
useful. 

We have learned that the family welfare 
movement and public welfare are insepar- 
ably interlocked. Our staffs have con- 
tributed research to public welfare move- 
ments. Our board members and contribu- 
tors, better informed than the public at 
large, have acted as educational leaven in 
communities large and small. 

Throughout our history we have been 
concerned with human behavior. We have 
tried to help individuals change their be- 
havior with the hope that they and their 
families might enjoy a good life. In this 
process we have learned something about 
our clients and much about ourselves. Only 
within the last twelve years have we realized 
how little we have known about the indi- 
vidual human being and how inadequately 
we have grasped the meaning of the be- 
havior we were attempting to change or 
modify. For years we were quick to detect 
a leaky roof or inadequate plumbing; we 
grasped the inter-relationship between bad 
housing, poverty, inadequate diet, and tu- 
berculosis. We failed to see the causes of 
behavior that lay within the individual in 
his struggle with himself: in his effort to be 
good. We did not see the inter-relationship 
between what a man felt and what he did; 
between what he did and the attitudes of his 


family toward him; between the attitudes of © 


the individual and the mores of the group. 
To us an alcoholic was an alcoholic and the 
members of his family were treated cate- 
gorically as the family of an alcoholic man. 
They could not become the recipients of 
relief lest the husband and father feel that 
his behavior was condoned. A deserting 
husband was a deserting husband and treat- 
ment “ fitted the crime”; the children were 
placed in a day nursery and the wife was 
expected to work instead of being given re- 
lief, lest all husbands, finding the way of 
the transgressor a flowery one, be encour- 
aged to desert. 
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Now we realize that all human behavior 
serves a purpose in that consciously or un- 
consciously it is designed either to bring 
the individual nearer to something that he 
wants or to help him avoid something from 
which he would escape or defend himself. 
Now we perceive that an individual may be 
unaware of his motives and that he may 
think and act in response to feelings that he 
himself can neither understand nor explain. 
We have grasped this truth: that a human 
being may wish to behave in one way but 
his feelings may cause him to act otherwise. 
And so we are beginning to understand 
the inconsistencies of our clients and of 
ourselves. 

In the past our methods and our under- 
standing have been defective because we 
lacked knowledge. We still lack knowledge 
but we have learned and we are learning. 
We are learning from psychiatry, psy- 
chology, anthropology where the causes of 
behavior may lie. We have learned from 
our own experience that the case worker 
must not criticize, blame, or condemn the 
behavior of the individual whom she would 
help. This does not mean that all behavior 
is to be approved or condoned but, inter- 
ested in the total family group, the family 
case worker has learned to be tolerant of 
individual members of that group. She 
knows now that if human behavior is to be 
changed it must be understood. She realizes 
that the individual must want change before 
he can effect it. He does not accept the 
standard of another because it is presented 
as good for him. 

Once upon a time the case worker, fail- 
ing to understand her fellow man, rushed 
out into the environment making up in zeal 
what she lacked in knowledge of human 
psychology. If she couldn’t understand the 
erring father and found herself failing to 
“change his attitudes,” she could at least 
bring about the elimination of the children’s 
dental caries. But gradually, with more 
understanding of people and more aware- 
ness of them as individuals, the case worker 
has come to see that her task must be this: 
to understand and then devise ways of help- 
ing the individual to want those things that 
will bring him nearer to a life that is satis- 
fying to himself and helpful to his family 
and community. 
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During the past few years we have 
noticed two trends among family agencies. 
Casting about for a rdle that no other 
agency was filling, some family agencies 
have tended to accept as their sphere of 
service almost any activity in which other 
agencies were not engaged. So we have 
the spectacle of a family society running a 
lunch-room. Other family agencies, de- 
prived of their relief role and faced with a 
budget cut, have defined their function as 
the giving of services “other than relief.” 
These they have publicized and we learn 
that the family society is now prepared to 
treat marital disharmony, children’s prob- 
lems, or other disturbances in human 
relationships. 

Now it is true that human relationships 
have always been of interest to us and that 
services in the adjustment of these ties 
between members of the family group have 
been given to the best of our ability, in con- 
nection with relief or apart from it. It is 
also true that, with the coming of public 
relief, private agencies are now free to turn 
their attention to services other than the 
maintenance of persons who will be indefi- 
nitely dependent. But we raise a question 
as to whether agency function should be 
defined in terms of agency pocketbook or 
the wishful thinking of agency staff. Do 
all of us know how to deal: with the enor- 
mously complicated emotional difficulties of 
the people whom we would serve? If in 
addition to other services there is need for 
money which cannot or perhaps should not 
be given by the public agency, then should 
we face that fact? Should we perhaps tell 
our communities that family agencies still 
need at least a small relief budget if they 
are to meet adequately the needs of some of 
those who come to them for help? 

Daily there come to us human beings in 
need of help with problems of living. They 
do not present themselves categorically as 
“relief cases” or “service cases.” They 
are individuals who feel that unaided they 
cannot meet their social situation. Their 
environment may be too complicated or they 
may be inadequate to meet it but, whatever 
the cause, they do not know how to behave 
in the face of the difficulties that beset them 
and the problems with which they are con- 
fronted. They may not be sure of their 
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needs; they may not be sure of their aims. 
Their troubles may be wholly financial, 
partly financial, or non-financial. There 
may or may not be resources within the 
community for meeting the need. But they 
need help. What can we do for them? 

Mr. McLean has said, “ We cannot es- 
cape the past if we would. If we lose any 
of the realities that it developed we shall 
sooner or later have to go back to pick them 
up and that always hinders progress.” * 
What does the past tell us about our future 
relationship to persons who come to us for 
help? 

In the past the services we have rendered 
and the needs we have met have been deter- 
mined by the need of the individual, and by 
the extent of our knowledge and the amount 
of imagination we could bring to bear on 
his situation. Our services have also been 
determined by what we knew how to do 
and by the existence of community resources 
for meeting a specific need. And this is 
true today. The things we do for people 
are determined by what we see in a situa- 
tion, by what we know, and by our skill in 
putting knowledge into practice. 

If because of lack of knowledge we see 
but little in a situation and therefore have 
but a partial or distorted understanding of 
the individual and his need, our services 
will be limited, inadequate, or unwelcome. 
No amount of publicity concerning our will- 
ingness to deal with “problems of marital 
unadjustment” will enable us to meet the 
need of the maritally unadjusted if we do 
not understand the possible causes of the 
difficulty. No amount of knowledge will 
help us serve the “ maritally unadjusted ” 
if we do not know how to make ourselves 
acceptable to him as a helper. We must 
know how to get the information that will 
tell us whether it is in our power to assist, 
how best in truth to aid him. Nor can our 
awareness of human need be limited to 
material things—important as they are. If 
we are obtuse, if we cannot perceive the 
kinds of experience that make for individual 
well-being and the growth of the human 
spirit, we shall miss opportunity after oppor- 
tunity to make life a fuller and a richer ex- 
perience for those who come to us for help. 
If with our eyes on the horizon we have not 


*Francis H. McLean: Social Progress and 
Social Perturbation, F.W.A.A., 1938, p. 6. 


grasped the importance of little things to the 
business of living we shall not render those 
small services that in a complicated situation 
may be all we can do to modify environment 
or demonstrate to the individual our wish to 
serve. 

Briefly, our competence to understand and 
work with people must determine what we 
do for them and how we do it. Throughout 
the history of this movement report after 
report, in agency after agency, has empha- 
sized the need for skilled workers. Educa- 
tion has been stressed and the need for 
training. Fifty-six years ago a report of the 
Boston Associated Charities said, “ Our 
greatest difficulty is not want of money but 
want of knowledge on the part of those 
ready and glad to give money, and on the 
part of their almoners as to what persons 
should be aided and how.” 

This is still our problem. The concep- 
tion of competence has changed but the need 
for competence is ever present. How can 
we equip ourselves for the task of under- 
standing and helping our harassed, con- 
fused, and weary fellow man in his struggle 
to live well? No one is good enough for this 
task but we must see to it that all of us be- 
come more nearly adequate year by year. 
When faced with the complex human prob- 
lems that are brought to the case worker, if 
we are to be helpful, understanding, and 
skilful, then we must stand for professional 
education for the newcomer to the field and 
advanced training for those of us who are 
called “ experienced.” The fate of the pri- 
vate family agency is linked to that of the 
professional school. We have an obligation 
to give ever more effectively the services we 
know how to give. From other fields of 
knowledge and from our own experience we 
have an obligation to learn more about 
people and their needs, more about ways of 
meeting them. We have a past that tells us 
that common interests bind together the pri- 
vate agencies interested in the individual and 
his family and the publicly supported agen- 
cies which are also meeting ‘human needs. 
We, the private agencies, owe to the public 
agencies the results of our findings in the 
search for competence; we owe them our 
support in their struggle for standards and 
trained personnel. Their fight for compe- 
tence is our fight because they are working 
for and with the human being to whose 
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well-being the family welfare movement is 
dedicated. 

In our effort to learn from other profes- 
sions and adapt their findings to the needs 
of family case work we find that we also 
have something to give. Not only to the 
public welfare agencies but to any profes- 
sion that deals with people—as medicine or 
the law—we can contribute by keeping ever 
uppermost human needs and the individual 
who is the focus of the work of the family 
case work agency. If our goal is increased 
understanding to be used for the benefit of 
the individual, and if we share and ex- 
change knowledge with other groups that 
also are interested in some aspect of human 
welfare, we cannot foretell our future. We 
cannot see the end of the possibilities for 
service that may lie before the family wel- 
fare movement, which has been called “ the 
oldest pioneer social movement in America.” 


UP to this point I have spoken to you from 
the viewpoint of a case worker in a private 
agency. But there is another aspect to this 
question of our future. What is the task of 
the board member? Is his chief concern the 
support and encouragement of his staff or is 
there a broader scope for his activities? 

As we glance backward at the past we see 
the boards of family welfare agencies as the 
champions of unpopular, minority causes. 
Many a board member has fought in a battle 
the outcome of which he would never know. 
Many a board member has worked tirelessly 
without the satisfaction of hearing and see- 
ing that the cause was won. Now there are 
campaigns still to be waged and the board 
member would do well to keep his trusty 
blade at hand. He would do well to keep 
his eyes fixed on people, on the human 
beings in whose behalf family welfare agen- 
cies exist. Is it well with the people? If 
that question is kept uppermost in the minds 
of board members then the boards of private 
family agencies will be aware of the kind of 
service that their public agencies are giving. 
If the well-being of people is kept in mind, 
the boards of private agencies will know 
when to take a positive stand in behalf of 
the activities of a competent public agency. 
They will know when to return to their old 
activity of rousing public opinion against the 
policy of a public agency that betrays the 
interests and violates the dignity of the 
people whom it exists to serve. 
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Moreover, the board member would do 
well to scrutinize the agency for which he is 
responsible; he should see it in relation 
to the total community picture and as part 
of a changing world. Is it well with your 
agency? The fact that an agency operates 
under private auspices and is privately 
financed is no guarantee of competence. In 
innumerable communities it is the public 
agency that has the more competent staff 
and that works more effectively. If the pri- 
vate agency is to fulfil its ancient function 
of experimenting and pioneering for the 
benefit of people, then in many an agency 
drastic changes should take place. For the 
initiation of agency study with a view to 
agency change the board member is in part, 
at least, responsible. These activities call 
for courage and determination and intellec- 
tual honesty. It is not easy for a man or a 
woman to see that the agency to which he 
or she has devoted time, interest, and money 
is out of step with a changing world. 

But these things can be done if our goal 
now, as in the past, is the good life for all. 
There is a feeling that has animated the 
activities of this family welfare movement, 
a feeling that is the motive that brought 
about its organization, the motive that has 
brought to its service thousands of volun- 
teers, the motive that has attracted and held 
staff and that has driven lay and profes- 
sional members of this Association to push 
on into other and related fields of knowl- 
edge. Some call it charity; some call it 
philanthropy; some call it the ability to 
identify with the troubles of another; some 
say that it is just the wish to help; some 
call it love. Whatever the name, it is the 
feeling that makes for a decent world in 
which human beings can live together in 
harmony and mutual respect. As in the 
past, it is the feeling that must be the ani- 
mating spirit of the family welfare move- 
ment of the future. 

In closing let me quote Mr. McLean, for 
twenty-five years leader and guide in the 
Family Welfare Association of America: 
“The battle cannot be won piece-meal; we 
must fight together for that ever receding 
vision of a larger life for all whose lives are 
narrowed. The vision ever recedes because 
always there is a larger life ahead.” * 


5On Consolidating Our Line, American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Charity (F.W.A.A.) An- 
nual Report 1914-1915, p. 11. 











Editorial Notes 


Conferences on Family Life 


N recent months a number of conferences 

on marriage and family life have been 
called. They have been varied as to pro- 
gram and constituency but each has ap- 
proached family life in terms of its basic 
needs and patterns in our society and in 
terms of preparation for marriage and the 
counseling services that are developing to 
help adjust problems occurring in successive 
phases of family life. While none of these 
conferences originated this year, their growth 
is evidence of the increasing interest among 
lay and professional groups to seek and pool 
knowledge, and of the widely felt need for 
more understanding and help in the conduct 
of family life. 


One of these meetings was the Sixth Biennial 
Conference of the National Council of Parent 
Education, held in Detroit in February. This 
council defines itself as “an Association for the 
Advancement of Family Life,” and this year de- 
termined in so far as resources permitted to ex- 
pand its functions along three lines: (a) furnishing 
a clearing house of information on problems of 
parent education and family life; (b) giving 
professional stimulation and development by dif- 
fusing the results of research, providing oppor- 
tunities for sharing experiences through confer- 
ences, assisting organizations and communities in 
the development of programs of family life edu- 
cation, preparing bulletins and other activities; 
(c) stimulating and guiding public interest in the 
field of family life through such activities as 
regional and state conferences. 

A second was the Fifth Annual Conference on 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family, held at 
the University of North Carolina in April under 
the direction of Professor Ernest R. Groves. The 
program featured discussions of the problems of 
teaching courses in preparation for marriage and 
included other topics relating to the conservation 
of marriage and the family. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society devoted a session to papers and discussion 
of courses in preparation for marriage. 

A regional meeting called by the New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Family the 
end of April concentrated on (1) The Marriage 
Law and Its Administration (2) Community 
Agencies and Their Program for Family Counsel- 
ing and Education for Marriage (3) The Conser- 
vation of the Family in a Democracy. 

Although somewhat different in nature, the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy which met in April was also concerned with 
family life, for its purpose was “to review the 
objectives and methods affecting the safety, well- 
being, and happiness of the younger generation and 
their preparation for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, . . (with) the principal objective of 
considering the relationship between a successful 
democracy and the children who form an integral 
part of that democracy.” 


These conferences indicate the demand 
for and spread of courses in preparation for 
marriage, training for the wise care of chil- 
dren, and the harmonious conduct of family 
life. The North Carolina Conference re- 
ported that during the previous year 60 
courses in marriage preparation had been 
instituted in schools and colleges, in addition 
to 214 previously listed. Sociologists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, biologists, doctors, 
ministers, clinic specialists, teachers, and a 
variety of other professional and semi-pro- 
fessional people are participating in them. 
How many social workers know what the 
content of such courses have been, or have 
contributed from their knowledge of family 
life ? 

A similar question may be raised in re- 
gard to the suggestions and experiments in 
counseling service to families. Such mar- 
riage and family consultation services have 
been established under the auspices of sev- 
eral different fields—churches, college de- 
partments of education and sociology, ma- 
ternal health and child study associations, 
eugenics and social hygiene organizations, 
and by individuals interested in but some- 
times without any particular professional 
training for such counseling. The social 
work profession has struggled slowly over a 
period of many years to develop profes- 
sional skill and competence in helping people 
with personality and family problems. While 
it certainly has no monopoly on such service, 
the demand for other kinds of clinics and 
consultation services should challenge us to 
an honest evaluation of what our profes- 
sional skill has to offer and why our agencies 
have not met those needs in the community. 

Each of these considerations may bring us 
to ask ourselves what knowledge social work 
really does possess about “the objectives 
and methods affecting the safety, well-being 
and happiness of the younger generation,” 
about what is happening to family life in a 
democracy during the depression years, 
about what skills are essential for the wise 
solution of problems of marriage and family 
life. Social workers publish a variety of 
bulletins, journals, books about social prob- 
lems and social work techniques. Yet faced 
with the questions these conferences raise, 
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what literature have we to offer which 
actually represents our accumulated knowl- 
edge and understanding of family relation- 
ships and the skill we know is essential in 
helping people with their problems. 

The Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
selection this month is « volume of true life 
sketches published as a Federal Writers’ 
Project. It is a contribution to the com- 
posite picture of the American scene; it 
describes vividly the varied backgrounds, 
the struggles, the hopes of individual men 
and women in different sections and occupa- 
tional groups. However skilful and artistic 
the participants in such a project are, the 
life stories they secure are naturally limited 
by time and the basis for getting the ma- 
terial. The social worker to whom a family 
turns for help has a basis for intimate 
knowledge of the family’s background, its 
social situation, the dynamic relationships 
between its members. Perhaps to no other 


group in our country has the experience of 
the depression become more vivid and con- 
crete and meaningful than to social workers 
who have dealt with the families who experi- 
enced its vicissitudes. But aside from con- 
ference papers and technical articles in pro- 
fessional journals, almost no literature has 
been produced by our profession that shares 
with the general public these human experi- 
ences with which we are so vitally concerned. 
Do you know a single, detailed, moving 
story written by a case worker that por- 
trays with sensitive feeling and insight the 
inner life of a person or a family—the 
“stranger than fiction” drama of their 
emotions and struggles? What inhibits us 
from writing these true stories of what hap-" 
pens to human beings in a depression? Our 
clients can rarely speak for themselves. 
Their “desires, their hopes, their deep- 
lying satisfactions” should be a challenge 
and a responsbility for us to speak for them. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HESE Are Our Lives, as “Told by the 

People and Written by Members of the Fed- 

eral Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia,” is a book of thirty-five life histories of 
real people, whites and Negroes, in three basic 
fields of industry in the South—farm laborers, 
tenants, and owners, factory and mill workers, 
people engaged in service occupations and those 
on relief. It presents in vivid form a cross-section 
of American life. “The people, all the people, 
must be known, they must be heard. Somehow 
they must be given representation, somehow they 
must be given voice and allowed to speak, in their 
essential character. To accomplish this, many 
different kinds of effort on different levels will be 
necessary. Books of life histories can help with 
this job.” These life histories are different in 
form from those the social worker presents; they 
will enlarge her imaginative perception of how 
people live and we hope will stimulate and chal- 
lenge her to present more of the life stories she 
knows in her work. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., or Tue Famaiy, $2.00. 


EW Ways In PsycHoANALysis: Karen 
Horney, M.D. 313 pp. 1939. W. W. 
Norton, New York. $3.00. 

This is an interesting book in many ways to the 
Practicing psychoanalyst because the author has 
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had an opportunity in this treatise to present in 
greater detail her views on the value of cultural 
factors in the formation of personality. It may 
be rather a disconcerting book to the social worker, 
however, who has heretofore found Freudian 
theory helpful in understanding and working with 
human beings, inasmuch as the author seems to 
find it necessary to invalidate so many of Freud’s 
theories before presenting her own. She says on 
page 69, in discussion of Freud’s libido theory, 
“Nor does its basic weakness lie in the contention 
of a sexual origin for many attitudes and drives. 
As a matter of fact, one can drop not only the 
physiological origin of the ‘ pre-genital’ drives but 
even the doctrine that these are sexual in nature 
without relinquishing the essence of the whole 
theory. Alexander, though not explicitly stating 
it, has practically abandoned the theory of pre- 
genital sexuality and has propounded instead a 
doctrine of three elementary tendencies which he 
designates as: to receive or take, to retain, and to 
give or eliminate.” We wonder if Alexander in 
spite of utilizing the concepts cited above would 
say he had “practically abandoned the theory of 
pre-genital sexuality.” 

Regarding instincts the author sums up on page 
78 as follows: “ Freud regards the neurotic’s irre- 
sistible needs as instincts or their derivatives; he 
believes that the influence of the environment is 
restricted to giving the instinctual drives their 
special form and strength. The concept I have 
outlined holds that these needs are not instinctual 
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but grow from the child’s need to cope with a diffi- 
cult environment. Their power, which Freud 
ascribes to elemental instinctual forces, is due to 
the fact that they are the only means for the indi- 
vidual to have some feeling of safety.” This is an 
unique replacement for one of Freud’s dynamic 
concepts. If the individual’s irresistible needs are 
not elemental instinctual forces but grow from the 
child’s need to cope with a difficult environment 
then are we to assume that the dynamic life energy 
arises from a difficult environment and not from 
anything within the organism itself? 

Regarding the Oedipus complex she concludes 
on page 87, “If we discard the theoretical impli- 
cations of the theory, what remains is not the 
Oedipus complex but the highly constructive find- 
ing that early relationships in their totality mold 
the character to an extent which can scarcely be 
overestimated. Later attitudes to others, then, are 
not repetitions of infantile ones but emanate from 
the character structure, the basis of which is laid 
in childhood.” Freud did not contend that the 
Oedipus complex was all of childhood, he said it 
was one of the critical events of childhood to be 
considered in relation to other events in their 
totality. And the last sentence, “Later attitudes 
to others, then, are not repetitions of infantile ones 
but emanate from the character structure, the basis 
of which is laid in childhood,” seems just too fine 
a hair to split if there is a hair of difference at all 
in this sentence which seems to include a double 
statement of the same thing. 

This rejection of Freud seems a pity because 
what the author has to contribute could have been 
added with value to psychoanalysis without dis- 
turbing the structure as it stood and thereby 
avoided confusing many people who have never 
had, and never will have the opportunity of testing 
the validity of such fundamental theories of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. The author states that 
she feels justified in making the replacements in 
theory she has made throughout the book because 
she has applied Freud’s theories for over 15 years. 
Of course she has this right, but it is to be hoped 
the reader will reserve a too hasty acceptance of 
these changes until a few more psychoanalysts of 
15 years experience agree with the author upon 
these “new ways.” 

V/hat the author presents in a positive way is 
stimulating. The chapters upon Narcissism, Cul- 
ture and Neuroses, Concept of Super Ego, Neu- 
rotic Guilt Feelings, Masochistic Phenomena and 
Psychoanalytic Therapy contain keen observations 
and valuable contributions. Psychoanalysis is well 
able to profit from the author’s fresh ideas upon 
the effects of parental attitudes (cultural values) 
upon character development. She helps us to see 
how the positive values of friendliness, love, re- 


spect, reliability, sincerity, etc., may in so many 
ways reduce the amount of narcissism, masochism, 
anxiety, aggression, or aid in the solution of the 
Oedipus complex just as the unfriendliness and 
hostility may affect these things adversely. The 
author feels that Freud has failed to see the value 
of certain cultural attitudes in neuroses because he 
has been too much of an instinct theorist. But to 
substitute a theory in which a difficult environment 
is regarded as more important than fundamental! 
biological drives within the individual seems to this 
reviewer an even more grievous omission. If 
Freud has overlooked certain cultural factors in 
his study of personality development we are glad 
to have the author give them to us, but she should 
leave us something more dynamic within the 
organism to clash with cultural prejudices than 
merely a need “to defend our safety or our happi- 
ness or what appears to us as such.” Some of 
Freud's critics feel that he has over-emphasized 
the sexual but it is to the credit of psychoanalysis 
that this important source of emotional conflict has 
been kept out in the daylight and our culture made 
to look at it for what it was. It will be regrettable 
if any new work even as good as that of Dr. 
Horney should inadvertently divert attention from 
theories already so fruitful in understanding the 
individual and his culture as the instinct theories 
of Freud. Perhaps Dr. Horney has given us some- 
thing better in “New Ways in Psychoanalysis,” 
but this reviewer is not convinced. 


O. Spurceon Encuiisy, M.D. 
Temple University Medical School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSTRATION ano Accression: John Dol- 
lard, Leonard Doob, Neal E. Miller, O. H. 
Mowrer, Robert R. Sears and others. 199 

pp,. 1939. Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., or THE 
Famiry, $2.00. 


This important book by Dr. Dollard and his 
associates returns to the earlier (and in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, biologically more plausible) 
Freudian formulation that aggression arises from 
prior frustration rather than from a specific de- 
structive “death instinct.” (Dr. Karl Menninger, 
in “Man Against Himself,” is the most recent 
exponent of the later theory.) 

The present timely, intelligent, and thoughtful 
volume is important for social workers in that it 
examines this hypothesis from both the social and 
the individual point of view, and even brings in 
relevant evidence from a primitive society, the 
Ashanti. The rich array of topics subsumed in- 
cludes strikes and suicides, race-prejudice and 
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reformism, sibling rivalry and lynching, satirical 
humor, criminality, street-fights, reading detective 
stories, wife-beating and war. The state is realisti- 
cally viewed as an on-occasion repressive (and 
frustrating) force of a class; and the varying 
aggressions engendered by communist, fascist and 
democratic states are explored. 

The social worker interested in the genesis of 
criminality will find this discussed fully in terms of 
economic, vocational and educational status, intel- 
ligence, age, physical size, personal appearance and 
physical defects, health, hyperactivity, race and 
nationality, illegitimacy, marital status, sex ratio, 
home, neighborhood and regional conditions, alco- 
holism and drug addiction, militarism and moral 
holidays, form of government and _ individual 
psychopathology. 

The core of the book, however, and the part 
most germane to family workers’ professional in- 
terests is Dr. Dollard’s masterly discussion of the 
socialization of the child in America, and his 
adolescence (Chapters IV and V), which must be 
read for a full appreciation of the penetrating 
social and psychiatric insight they manifest. Since 
the social worker’s central professional function is 
the mitigation or removal of social, economic and 
personal frustration, a close study of these chap- 
ters will be rewarding. 





WHEN SOCIAL WORK 
WAS YOUNG 
By 
Edward T. Devine 














A survey of the early years of social 
work, by the dean of social workers, that 
is as interesting as it is informative. 


The author was prominently associated 
with almost every step in the transforma- 
tion of OrcAnizep CHARITY into SocraAL 
Work and his reminiscences comprise an 
invaluable history of the past and a fore- 
cast of the future. 














at all bookstores $1.75 
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The book is well organized conceptually, and is 
a fine example of intellectual co-operation. A well- 
chosen bibliography and an index implement its 
value for reference. 

Weston La Barre, Pu.D. 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas. 


ETHOD anp Sx 1n Pustic AssIst- 
ance: Edited by Rosa Wessel. 100 pp., 
1938. Journal of Social Work Process, 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or Tue Famiry, $1.50. 


This second volume in occasional publications 
by the Pennsylvania School of Social Work offers 
a sensitive orientation to the present period in its 
introductory chapter by Rosa Wessel. The whole _ 
collection of papers will be of interest to social 
workers, private or public, as an authentic picture 
of the struggle today to evolve sound practice in 
the case relation of a public agency. Its papers 
are, for the most part, thesis material for the de- 
gree of Master of Social Work. 

Mrs. Wessel characterizes the conflict of 
workers today as growing out of an anxiety lest 
we become too conscious of our limitations and too 
formalized to allow for the flexibility of the earlier 





Announcing 


a new pamphlet 
DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 
THROUGH SUPERVISION 


A reprint of 7 articles from THe Famity 
by Bertha Reynolds, Leah Feder, Grace 
Marcus, Margaret Kauffman, Lucia Clow, 
Helen Perlman, and Amelia Igel. A pam- 
phlet which sets a frame for better under- 
standing of the problems of case work 
supervision— 


® from the point of view of the worker 
who shares and increases her experi- 
ence in training junior workers. 


® from the point of view of the agency 
whose standards must be kept con- 
sistently high if it is to be an instru- 
ment for progress in the community. 
10 copies $3.00 


32 pages 35¢ each 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


122 East 22p Street, New York, N. Y. 
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days before establishing public assistance programs 
on a permanent base. 

Roberta Townsend in “Fact and Feeling in 
Eligibility” and Sara Hughes in “ Interpreting 
Function to the Visitor” give illustrations te show 
the worker's uncertainty of her role and efforts to 
make it a positive rather than a destructive value 
to the person receiving some financial aid. 

One sees throughout these pages an earnest 
effort to deal with distraught people helpfully and 
a recognition that only after the worker has 
achieved an acceptance of the agency’s situation 
and the organization’s policies, will this rdle have 
its fullest expression. 

Each aspect of these studies suggests 
ther questioning on what part workers them- 
selves may develop in actually participating in 
lifting some of the agency’s limitations or in de- 
veloping avenues for supplementation which will 
provide an extension of the present public assist- 
ance boundaries. These papers raise a hope that 
out of practitioners, those somewhat detached 
through study activities, we may have continuous 
contributions of this kind where long range as well 
as sharp focus are trained upon our present public 
assistance program. 


fur- 


Ruts Hr 
New York City Department of Welfare 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents anp Cuitpren. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 
17 to 29. 

APPLICATION OF PsycHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS TO 
Seciat Case Worx. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to 
August 5. 

PsycHratTrY aS APPLIED TO ProBLEMS OF SUPER- 
viston. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 

Tue Aspects oF SccroLoGy AND PSYCHIATRY AS 
AppLiep TO Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner end 
Miss Florence Day. August 7 to 19. 





Smith College Studies in Social Work 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1939 


The Influence of Certain Aspects of the Home 
Environment on Children’s Adjustment to 
Kindergarten. . . «seeeeees-Ruth Gottemoller 


The Influence of the Teacher on Children’s Ad- 
justment to Kindergarten....Mary Delia Nichols, 
Josephine Worthington, Helen Witmer 
Published Quarterly $2 a year 
Single numbers: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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AWYERS anp THE PROMOTION OF Justice: 
Esther Lucile Brown. 302 pp., 1938. Russel] 
Sage Foundation, New York, or Tae 

Famizy, $1.00. 


Here is a study of the legal profession and the 
manner of its functioning. It is the fifth in a 
series dealing with the present status of certain 
established or emerging professions: 

The professions have been viewed primarily in 
relation to their effectiveness in meeting public 
needs. At the same time an attempt has been 
made to determine to what degree members of the 
various groups work under conditions sufficiently 
favorable for them to utilize their training and 
experience for their own continued growth and 
for the benefit of those whom they serve. 

The book includes sections on the Evolution of 
the Legal Profession in the United States, Legal 
Education, Examinations for Admissions to the 
Bar, National Associations, Number of Lawyers 
and Demand for their Services, Income of Law- 
yers, Outstanding Weaknesses in the Administra- 
tion of Justice, New Trends in the Promotion ot 
Justice. The reviewer’s impression is of an enor- 
mous amount of material skilfully compressed 
into brief space through a discriminating process 
of selection. Interesting examples from the medi- 
cal profession provide a basis for comparison and 
indicate the unusual extent to which the author 


| SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 








Courses of Instruction 

Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 
Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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present-day professional problems. 


understands 
The illustrations from the legal field are carefully 
chosen on a basis of geographical distribution. 
The compilation bristles with problems. 


One of the most serious problems at present is 
the lack of means for accurate determination of 
how many persons are needed in each professional 
group, and the lack of method of regulating, in 
the interest of the public and of the groups, the 
number and distribution of those admitted. In 
view of this situation such data as could be ob- 
tained relating to the question of the possible 
over-crowding of the bar and to the distribution 
and earnings of lawyers have been reviewed. 

The book should be read by all lawyers and by 
those non-lawyers whose work brings them in 
touch with the administration of justice. 


Joun S. Brapway 
Director, Legal Aid Clinic 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


TTAINING Manuoop: A Doctor Talks to 
Boys about Sex: George W. Corner. 67 
pp., 1938. Harper & Brothers, New York, 

or THE Famiry, $1.25. 


In simple untechnical terms and yet using all 
the important designating, descriptive words, Dr. 
Corner has presented the essential facts of sex 
development of boys and girls. It is done in a 
factual way, devoid of preachiness and sentimen- 


tality. The drawings are three dimensional and 
clear, giving the location and relationship of the 
organs of reproduction, both male and female. 
The little book achieves a poise and directness 

which makes it exceedingly useful for parents who 
have emotional barriers that prevent their doing 
their educational duty with sons and daughters. 
It could well be called to the attention of parents, 
teachers, or leaders of boys’ groups. 

ABEL J. Grecc 

National Secretary for Work with 

Boys, National Council Y.M.C.A. 


To Read or to Use 


Adequate Family Food Allowances and How to 
Calculate Them, (second printing), by a commit- 
tee of home economists from the various sections 
of the U. S. Especially valuable to the agency 
that cannot employ a home economist. (40¢, from 
the F.W.A.A.) 


Case Work in Public Relief (revised). Nine 
articles reprinted from recent issues of THE 
FamiLty—seven of t!.ese appeared in the original 
pamphlet. (40¢, from the F.W.A.A.) 


Case Work with Refugees, by Helen Waller- 
stein—reprinted from Tue Famiry, April, 1939. 
Useful for board and staff discussions. (10¢, from 
the F.W.A.A.) 








of Sorial Work 


A CATHOLIC GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OFFERING PRO- 
FESSIONAL TRAINING TO 
A SELECT GROUP OF MEN 


AND WOMEN, CON- 
DUCTED EXCLUSIVELY ON §f 
A FULL-TIME BASIS. 


Address THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social 
Work 


126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
REQUEST 





CATALOGUE SENT ON 














The Family, June, 1939 








Special Opportunities 
for 


Experienced Workers 


An individually planned cur- 
riculum, including field work 
adjusted to special needs and 
interests, is offered by the 
Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work to experienced workers 
desiring to commence or to 
complete their professional 
training. 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Visit Us at the 





National Conference 


of Social Work 
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A valuable feature of every National 
Conference of Social Work is the 
opportunity it gives to examine at first 
hand new and important books in the 
field of social work. 


As usual, Columbia University Press 
will be at this year’s Conference in 
Buffalo, with its publications for social 
workers. We cordially invite you to 
inspect our exhibit and to examine 
such standard and useful books as: 


Readings in Social Case Work. Edited 
by Fern Lowry. Published for the 
New York School of Social Work. 
$3.50. “A valuable contribution to our 
professional literature.”—The Family. 


Social Case Recording. By Gordon 
Hamilton. Second Edition, Revised. 
Published for the New York School of 
Social Work. $2.50. 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh; Com- 
munity Problems and Social Services 
of Allegheny County. By Philip Klein 
and Collaborators. $4.75. 


The Social Component in Medical 
Care. By Janet Thornton. Second 
Printing. $3.00. 


Social Case Work; An Outline for 
Teaching, with Annotated Case Rec- 
ords and Sample Course Syllabi. 
Edited by Mary Antoinette Cannon 
and Philip Klein. Published for the 
New York School of Social Work. 
$5.00. 


And many others 





Columbia University Press 


Morningside Heights, New York 











. BOOKSHELF ° 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 





New—Larger—At Lower Cost! 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK — 1939 
Edited by Russet, H. Kurtz 


Crammed with information for the social worker, 
includes a new section analyzing state public assist- 
ance programs, and also contains an .-- 
list of national agencies where specialized hel 
available. $3. 


Best Seller 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Cotcorp 


A_ non-technical study manual. Useful for your- 

self, and a powerful lever in your efforts to interest 

other persons and groups in community — 
cents 


“Joins the must books of social work” 
wonen — ASSISTANCE 
WwW 

aed rhs Russet, H. Kurtz 


What public assistance is, and “ what it takes to 
do the job of making it effective.” Published 
February 1938, 10,000 copies already in print 7 


“ Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


By EstHer Lucite Brown 


Full of information for the experienced worker, and 

just the thing for the beginner who wants to know 

what social work is all about. New third edition. 
75 cents 


“ Basic” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


By Mary E. RicHMonp 


This “ bible of social work” first published in 1917, 
remains a fundamental guide in many basic case- 
work techniques. $2 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 


By Mary E, RicHMoND 


Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic the 
favored introduction to the philosophy of social case 
work. $1.0 


Interpretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WORK 

By He ten C. Baker, Mary S. RoutzAHN 


A new study manual designed for group study, but 
also “‘ for all baffled souls who seek to make people 


understand what we mean by ‘ social needs ’.” 
$1.00 


Revised 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

Compiled by BertHa F. HuLSEMAN 


This useful directory, out of print for several 
years, has been revised as of April 1938. 
50 cents 





On display at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Buffalo, 
and for sale by 
RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


@ 130 East 22d St. 











New York @ 








June, 1939, The Famil 
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